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BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LIFE OF SAPPHO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


WHueEn we reflect with what glory and for how many ages 
the naine of Sappho has been transmitted, and that it has adorned 
even the present one, we cannot too much regret the ravage 
time has committed on the poetry of this: illustrious woman, of 
which there now remains but a few fragments. She must have 
possessed, ina high degree, the esteem of the Grecians, who 
named her their tenth muse. The celebrated writers of anti- 
quity always mention her with a kind of transport. Even Lon- 
ginus, this impartial and severe critic, hesitated not to propose 
her as the most perfect model of her kind, and we may easily 
conceive in what species of writing she excelled. Endowed 
with a most feeling and ardent soul, she obeyed the dictates of 
nature. Tenderness, and the transports of love, she painted in 
glowing, but natural colours, for she felt their influence; but 
envy that “ worst of poisons, which ever finds a ready entrance 
to ignoble minds,” persecuted her with violence: she was aban- 
doned, betrayed, and unhappy. 
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This woman, no less astonishing by her genius than her 
character, was born at Mytiléne, the capital city of Lesbos, and 
flourished about six hundred years before the Christian era. 
The most received opinion is, that her father’s name was Sca- 
mandronyme; her mother’s that of Cléis. She had three bro- 
thers—Larichus, whom she has celebrated in her verses—Euri- 
gius, of whom she has made no mention—and Charaxus, whom 
she reproached with having a violent passion for the courtesan 
Rhodope; the same who erected a pyramid with the prodigali- 
ties of her lovers. 

Sappho was a brunette, and of a middling stature. It appears, 
however, that her beauty was not of the regular standard, of 
which we may judge from the celebrated engraving of Delau- 
ney, taken from the relief of ancient sculpture. The fire of her 
soul, the source of her great talents, was seen in her counte- 
nance, and it impressed on all her features a character of pas- 
sion and energy, superior even to beauty itself. Love was the 
only sentiment that possessed her heart, and that she breathed 
forth in her works. 

Married, almost from her infancy, to Cercola, one of the 
richest inhabitants of the isle of Andros, she gave birth to a 
daughter whom she named Cléis, after her mother. An early 
widowhood exposed her to the dangers of a new condition in 
life, which her extreme youth, her desire for liberty, and per- 
haps the complexion of her character did not excite in her own 
mind any apprehension. 

Her verses and examples very soon invited the youth of her 
sex to pleasures, and emboldened them to dispute with man the 
palm oftalents. Her renown was so brilliant and rapid, that she 
put even Envy to the blush—her disciples were the most celebra- 
ted women of Greece; at Mylet, Anaxagore; at Colophone, Gon- 
gice; at Salamine, Eunice; at Lesbos, Damophile; in Lancride, 
Thelesile, and the younger Eriune, who was perhaps her equal. 
What elegance attended her! what crowds of adorers! among 
whom we distinguish the three greatest poets of her age—Ar- 
chiloque, Hipponax, and Alcie. 

Thus glided away the days of Sappho, enjoying the flattering 
homage of both sexes, and the two-fold pleasure of reigning over 
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them, at the same time, by love and admiration. Will it be be- 
lieved, that her first persecutor was aman? How is it that jealou- 


sy has not shown its head among those of her own sex, who have 
written of her, whilstthe men were constantly persecuting her? 
Is it that the men would be more wicked, or would the women 
be more naturally induced to make a common cause, when the 
glory and interest of their sex was at stake. 

Sappho’s first misfortune was in too well pleasing the three 
poets whom I have already named. Athénée does not inform us 
which of the three was preferred; but none of them merited her 
preference, from the despicable and cruel use they made of the 
arms of satire. Preeminent in these malicious attacks was Alcée, 
who, with a furious zeal, signalized his jealousy, and far surpassed 
his rivals in his ebullitions against his mistress. 

He was one of the first citizens of the republic; a warrior, 
and at the head of a party, then the most powerful: born at My- 
tiléne he felt honoured in having in Sappho a compatriot and a ri- 
val: she, in her turn, named him the chanter of Lesbos: she had, 
however, no idea that the verses of a man of sixty should be pre- 
ferred by her to youth and grace: the /over complained of it, and 
murmured; but the foet, who had just consecrated an eulogium 
on the heart and talents of his mistress, with equal zeal attacked 
her manners and her works. We should, however, render this 
piece of justice to the Mytilénians, that they immediately decla- 
red against Alcée, and that they afforded to Sappho, on this occa- 
sion, a protection which her glory, and, perhaps, the nature of her 
weaknesses had a right to demand. 

The young Phaon appeared at that time at Mytiléne; he was 
the handsomest of the Lesbians; he attracted the regard and the 
hearts of all, and Sappho had the dangerous happiness to be pre- 
ferred. Alcée, now more furious, gave full scope to his vindic- 
tive rage, and the women, became (J know not how) more credu- 
lous, gave full credit to the imputations of Alcée. Every one: 
united themselves against her, and even her friends betrayed her. 
The young Damephile, one of her most beloved é/évés, wounded 
her most sensibly; by her artifice she brought Phaon to doubt of 
the fidelity of his mistress, and from this to the part he took in ab- 
senting himself from her. Sappho, however, shone but the brighter; 
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in her lacerated heart she found only the gnawings of unhappy 
love, and of sorrow, without a murmur: her verses were daily 
inviting the return of the ingrate Phaon; but with the passionate 
accents of a heart that still believed itself too happy in the sen- 
timent that causes its suffering. Never did there escape from 
her the least word against the culpable—never the shadew of 
complaint against her enemies, without excepting even Damo- 
phile. : 

It is strange, that Phaon was not actuated by self-love, to re- 
turn to her, and that he should not be sensible of the pleasure 
of hearing his name resounded throughout all Greece, immorta- 
lized by the chefs-d’ccuvres of tenderness and of poetry, which 
he did not merit to inspire.—His return to Mytiléne was but food 
for new torment, and but fuel to the flame that was consuming 
the heart of this celebrated unfortunate, who was a second time 
abandoned. From the picturing of her despair, it is that Ovid 
has drawn those passages of eloquence and love which animate 
la plus touchante of his heroines. 

Figure to your mind this transcendent genius, amidst her fel- 
low-citizens, whom she honours, become the object of public ha- 
tred and disdain; obliged to pursue, by the most passionate letters, 
an ingrate who laughed at her tears; and, above all, behold Sappho 
going, even to Sicily, and falling at the feet of a young man, who 
repulses her with disdain. 

This last action drove her to the height of despair: she wish- 
ed even to renounce her love—she ascended to the top of a pro- 
montory hanging over the sea, and from thence 

“ She meditated the eternal depth below, 

Till, half recoiling, down the headlong steep 

She plunged; soon overwhelmed, and swallowed up, 

In that immense of being:” 
Thus leaving to posterity an everlasting remembrance of her 
talents and misfortunes. 

Thus was rendered illustrious the famous promontory of Leu- 
cate, of which the death and the name of Sappho do not, at this 
remote period, recall the idea without a pang for this unfortu- 


nate victim. 








W. S. 
Philadelphia, 15th May, 1811. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The conductor of the Port Folio will insert the following *eply to Mr. George 
Baron, of Newyork, Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy, if he 
thinks it worthy of a place, in the scientific department of his valuable mis- 
cellany. 


Dear Sir, 


I nave perused your friendly letter addressed to me, 
in the Newyork Commercial Advertiser, on the subject of com- 
mencing the publication of the second volume of the Mathe- 
matical Correspondent. I regretted very much, at the time that 
work was abandoned, that there could not be found, in this po- 
pulous and enlightened country, patronage sufficient to support 
it. Such a work is really a desideratum. Weare in possession 
of no proper vehicle, at present, for conveying to the public 
discoveries and improvements in science; and I think it no small 
reflection upon the taste and understanding of the American peo- 
ple. Our modern sciolists seem willing to contribute to every 
thing that is showy and superficial; but works of a profound cast; 
works, which require a laborious exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ty, appear to them almost as terrific as the Bohon Upaz. The 
first volume of the Mathematical Correspondent had begun to 
awaken a taste for the recondite and exact sciences; though, like 
the faint illuminations of the glow-worm, I acknowledge its rays 
were confined within a narrow sphere; and, could means be de- 
vised to secure the public support, to a certain extent, I doubt 
not but it might be made, in its recommencement, eminently in- 
strumental, in lighting the friends of science to the sanctuary 
of her temple. The European presses abound with the most 
contemptuous reflections upon the jejuneness of American geni- 
us and American talent. And why? In a great measure, because 
we have so few works possessing the character necessary to 
rouse talent into action, and to fan genius into its fervid blaze. 
A newspaper is ephemeral—is evanescent. A man of science 
feels unwilling to commit an important discovery, or evén en 
improvement, toa type that may find an earlier erave than him- 
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self. I am in possession of some scientific improvements, to 
which I would willingly give publicity, could I find for them an 
appropriate receptacle; and you have, confidentially, convinced 
me, that you are in possession of many more; which, if promul- 
gated, I am well persuaded, would prove no inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the stock of general information; and would it not be 
extreme vanity in us, to suppose that we are the only persons, 
in the United States, in possession of discoveries and improve- 
ments, in science? I have no doubt but the number, capable of 
contributing to the success of the contemplated work, is far 
more considerable than is generally imagined; and that the mass 
of information, which might be drawn, from these various sour- 
ces, would, ultimately, remunerate, and more than remunerate 
the public, for that patronage, which is necessary, in the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. Your theory of Differentials may, 
with great propriety, be considered an entire new system: for 
it bears much less resemblance to the intricate mass of analyti- 
cal confusion, hitherto dignified with that appellation, than the 
Newtonian illustrations of the celestial phenomena to the chaos 
of Egyptian astronomy. Your observations, onthe science of Flux- 
ions, particularly the Summatory Calculus, have induced me, since 
I last saw you, to bestow more than ordinary attention on that 
subject; and, I am now satisfactorily convinced, that they were 
founded on fact, and that the ordinary methods, of investigating 
integrals, are susceptible of very great improvement, emanating 
from arcana, in the science hitherto undeveloped. The accurate 
determination of the longitude at sea, has proved one of the most 
baffling subjects, that has ever exercised the energies of the hu- 
man intellect; and although many, at various periods, have 
thought themselves entitled to imitate the luminary of Syracuse, 
when he was fortunate cnough to solve the hydrostatical ques- 
tion of king Hiero; yet h:ve they all been compelled, finally, to 
acknowledge, that its difficulties are insuperable. And, indeed, 
I have sometimes been induced to believe, that some physical 
impediment, arising from the perplexity of figure, motion, and 
relation, is placed by the Omniscient, as an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the attainment of this desirable object, as well for the 
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purpose of humiliating the pride of the human understanding, 
as to serve, through succeeding generations, for a perpetual “cos 
ingenii.”’ Should Providence, however, be so kind as to spare 
your life, until you complete your new system of navigation, with 
which, I am happy to learn, you are so rapidly progressing; I 
doubt not, from the idea which I now entertain of it, but it will 
prove a valuable succedaneum for the long sought-for discovery. 
I am, indeed, so well convinced of its utility, simplicity and su- 
periority to all other systems of navigation, hitherto divulged; 
that I cannot but urge you, with the importunity of a friend, to 
accelerate the completion and publication of a work, the sterling 
excellence of which must secure you the respect of your cotem- 
poraries, the gratitude of posterity, and entitle you, without vani- 
ty, to direct that your epitaph shall be extracted from the 30th 
ode of the 3d book of the immortal bard of Venusia.* 

With regard to your question, relative to the number seven, 
I will observe, that my vocational engagements have been so lite- 
rally incessant, since the receipt of your favour, that I have not 
been able to give it that mature investigation, which, from its 
importance, and its curious bearing on numerical operations, it 
unquestionably deserves; the profcund discoveries, the sage re- 
marks, and the noli-me-tangere suggestions, of the erudite W. 
S. to the contrary, notwithstanding. However, from the little 
reflection, which I have been able to bestow on it, I have disco- 
vered one reason, why six equal digits will divide, exactly, by 
this remarkable and dignified number; I say dignified, because 
it expresses, ordinally, the day on which the Almighty Fabrica- 
tor of the universe is said, in figurative language, to:have “ rested 
from his work.” It is well known, that one number will exact- 
ly divide by another, when the first, or dividend, is a multiple of 
the second, or divisor. It is also known, that if a succession of 
dividends should leave remainders, whose sum amounts to a mul- 
tiple of a divisor, the aggregate of the dividends will itself be a 














* Exegi monumentum are perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius; 
Quod non imper edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 
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multiple of that identical divisor. Now, in the question proposed; 
if we take six units, they make, according to our notation, one 
hundred and eleven thousand, one hundred and eleven; which is 
only the aggregate sum of one, ten, one hundred, one thousand, 
ten thousand, and a hundred thousand. If we inquire, then, 
whether these numbers are, respectively, multiples of the sep- 
tenary, we shall soon discover, that this property belongs to none 
of them; but we shal], at the same time perceive, that, on their 
being divided by the number seven, they will leave a set of re- 
mainders, whose sum is a multiple of the septenary; and, that 
therefore, the aggregate must be exactly divisible by that num- 
ber. Now if this be true of six units, it must be true of six twos, 
of six threes, of six fours, and in fact, of any six equal digits; 
because every digit is a multiple of the unit. 

To substantiate the truth of this reasoning, I shall subjoin the 
following illustration. As we know that 111111 means the same 
thing as 1 + 10+ 100 + 1000 + 10000 + 100000; let the small 
right hand square, in the annexed diagram, represent a unit; and 
let it be required to ascertain how often another square, of seven 
times its dimensions, is contained in it. It is obvious, that we 
shall have the remainder 4; or as seven will be a common deno- 
Minator, we may say, that the remainder will be one. Let the 
second square, marked ten, be a superficies of ten times the con- 
tents of the first; and let it be required to ascertain how, often 
that also contains the common measure seven; it is equally ob- 
vious, that we shall have the remainder $, or 3. Let then the 
contents of the succeeding squares be to each other in the same 
decuple ratio, as indicated by the numbers, which they enclose; 








and let the common measure seven be applied, 7{1j=1 
successively, to them all; as they are all in- 7[10]-=3 
commensurable, it is plain they will all 7 [100] ---=2 
leave remainders; and these, inthe 7{1000] ----- = 6 
order of their evolution, 7[{10000]--------- = 4 
will-be found to 7[100000]}------------- = 5 


be one, three, two, six, sum of remainders, = 21. 


four, and five—Now, it is evident that ]+5+2+4+6+4+45 
= 21, the sum of the remainders, amounts to a multiple of the 
septenary; and consequently, that the aggregate 111111 must 














divide, exactly, by that number. Five equal digits will not do 
this; ner will seven; nor, in fact, will any other number that is 
not a multiple of six; and for this obvious reason; because the 
sum of their remainders will not be a multiple of the septenary. 
I would willingly make some further observations, on the curi- 
ous properties of this digit; but my time will not permit; I have 
barely a sufficiency to add, should the publication of the Mathe- 
matical Correspondent be recommenced, you may count, with 
certainty, upon my most ardent wishes for its success, and my 
feeble exertions to contribute to its utility; if they can prove, in 
the smallest degree, auxiliary to so eminent a duumvirate of 
mathematicians, as Messrs. George Baron, of New-York, and 
Thomas Maughan, of Quebec.—I have the honour to be, my dear 
sir, with sentiments of respect and esteem, your friend and obe- 
dient humble servant, 
Tuomas P. Irvine. 
Newbern, N. C. 
April 29th, 1811. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORLANDO.—A POEM. 
CANTO II. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Tue author of the poem called OrLaNpDo, at the request of several, has at 
length finished the second Canto, which he ventures to send to you for publi- 
cation. Through the imprudence of a friend (in publishing the first canto) a 
youth, who has not yet attained his eighteenth year, was exposed to the harsh 
strictures of criticism. Many of the censures of the writer, who signs himself 
“ Justice,” might have been spared, not only as evincing little sensibility to the 
exquisite feelings of youth, but likewise as being unfounded. The author might 
say, with truth, that his heart is rather too proud to suffer him to become a 
wilful imitator; such a one too, as a person might suppose him to be, on reading 
the remarks of “ Justice.” He never imitated wilfully except the three seve- 
ral lines of Gray, Collins and Shakspeare. The following observations were 
made by a friend of his: whether they are just or not the public must deter- 
mine. 
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* Poets,” says he, “in reading the works of others, are frequently struck 
with ideas, which remain imprinted on the mind after the ‘source whence 
they are derived is forgotten. Those being called into action by some cir- 
cumstance, the person finding them floating on his brain, regards and uses 
them as his own offspring, whereas they are only his by adoption. This may 
account for some of the passages wherein you are thought guilty of plagiarism, 
as you inform me at the time you had not the Minstrel, and had read it but 
once. To proceed to the descriptive parts of the poem: France and Scotland 
both abound in savage mountains and delightful vales; therefore Nature does 
hold forth some resemblance in her grand outlines in either country; but when 
we descend to the particular scenery, the difference of climate is soon per- 
ceived. This similarity in outline, and dissonance in particularity, ought to be 
expected in two persons describing the different countries. Accordingly we 
find that Orlando and the Minstrel both describe hills and dales; but in the in- 
dividual ideas which are imprinted on the mind by reading either, I defy the 
critic, with all his ingenuity, to discover any affinity scarcely: those he has 





pointed out are almost all verbal. 
“In those gloomy times in which the scene of both the Minstrel and 


Orlando is laid, the belief of the existence of ghosts was universally establish- 
ed; and a poet, pretending to delineate the feelings of a person who lived at 
such a period, would do wrong to omit this important cause of terror and de- 
light. This is a sufficient reason why you should have introduced your 


twenty-fourth and fifth stanzas, although the imagery should be nearly the 


same as that employed by Beattie. But, in the particular ideas, I perceive no 


resemblance; the scenery that arises in my mind on reading both, is totally 
different. The visionary personages of the Minstrel are rather of a mild na- 
ture; those of Orlando are gloomy and terrific. 

“ The critic falls into a very great absurdity, where he says the descrip- 
tions of the seashore are similar; no person of common sense, after reading 
the two, would say the one is an imitation of the other.” 

Such are the observations of a friend. The author cannot judge of the 
justness of the remarks, because as Aristotle remarks “ Ilas to csxsso¢ epyov 
ayaraw.” For those passages, where the critic condescends to praise him, 
the author feels the liveliest gratitude. He must confess, though upon the 
whole, the writer has treated him rather harshly, he has derived some benefit 
from his observations. He hopes this second Canto will prove it; he has 
taught him that after he has written he ought to make some research and ob- 
serve whether other authors have not passages parallel with those he has 
penned. The critic in looking over it may, perhaps, find lines similar to those 
of preceding poets, but no imitations unmarked. 

The remarks of his friend, prefixed to the first Canto, where he says, “ this 
poem is, perhaps, inferior to those of Chatterton,” appear like those of a Juna- 
lic; as any attempt to equal that great but unfortunate poet, at such an aye, 
would savour much of insanity. To discover the falsity of such criticism as 
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the above, “ Justice” was certainly right in coming forward; but he need nat 
have maltreated the poet for the offences of his friend. However, since he 
has volunteered, we hope he will again present himself on the publication of 
this Canto, and “ point out faults and beauties alike!” 

The three last stanzas may be deemed an excrescence; but the author 
could not repress the tribute of affection due to the place of his nativity. 








I, 


Au! what a variegated scene is human life! 

Here sweetest vales, extent of purest joy; 

Dear vales, with every human blessing rife; 

There troubled views, of deep distress annoy. 

Such is our lot; why then does man expect 

Unsullied pleasure, in each future hour: 

Vain worm of earth, why dost thou not reflect: 
See’st thou, not oft, the rise and fall of earthly power: 


But grieve not sore, at this thy common doom, 

So clouds and sunshine, checker every day; 

Though prospects, sad, thy present landscape gloom, 
Soon will they flee, and brightest sunbeams play: 
Fair Hope attends, like evening’s beaming star, 

The cheer and solace of our devious way, 

Points happier views, advancing from afar, 

E’en o’er the mourner’s face, reflects a sprightly ray 


But who can see, and yet not feel some gloom 

Steal o’er his mind, to view young genius fall, 
Unwept, unheeded, to his.clay cold tomb, 

And nota friend to bear his dusky pall. 

Such a mean fate thy tow’ring soul disdain’d, 

Oh! Chatterton, the pride of British song, 

By one rash act, an early death obtain’, 

Fled from a guilty world, all conscious of thy wrong. 




















The sun’s last ray proclaim’d the approach of even, 
The dew drops sparkled, on the velvet green, 
While roseate gold* shone in the western heaven, 
And cast its hue, on mountains in between. 

On Garonne’s flowery banks, there was a grove, 
Where cypress green, and bending willows rose, 
A sacred spot, to melancholy love. 

And here Orlando led, his father followed close. 


§. 


In that sweet spot, the verdant willow rows 

Form round the monument a mournful shade, 

With ever pendant, ever weeping boughs; 

See the wild brook, that dashes through the glade, 
Sweetly meand’ring through the blooming trees; 
This was the place that held his mother’s tomb: 
And oft the murmuring brook, and sighing breeze, 
Seem/’d sadly to lament her beauties’ early doom. 


6. 


Sweet is the tear, that from affection flows, 

In brilliant dew drops, trickling from the eye. 

His father here would think on all his woes, 

And heave for her he lov’d, the frequent sigh; 

Aye recollect, when first, in Spanish bowers, 

He woo’d the maid, then blooming, fresh, and young, 
How swift and pleasant, pass’d those joyful hours, 


When love was all he breath’d from his enraptured tongue. 


7. 


*T was to this sacred spot the way he led; 
And now they gain’d the monumental stone: 
** Sit down my son, Orlando, here he said, 
“ And listen to my tale of times now gone: 


*Roseate gold may seem a curious expression; but who has not observed 
the lovely admixture of ruddy and golden tints in the western sky when the 
sun was setting. 
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“Long have I kept you inthis staid retreat, 
“ Distant from courts, and busy men’s rough noise; 
“ Now then, ’tis time this unknown world to greet, 

“ Partake its numerous ills, or share its nobler joys. 


“ But why,” Orlando cried, “why must we part? 

“ Why must I leave thee, father, kind and good? 
“Who thy gray locks will comb, or sooth thy heart, 
“ Wipe from thy furrowed cheek, the briny flood; 
“Who with sweet flowers, this sacred spot will grace, 
“When morning’s sun beams gild the eastern skies? 
“IT cannot leave thee, father, leave this place, 

“To seek a guilty world you taught me to despise.” 


9, 


«“‘Forbear, my son, forbear to touch my heart! 

“ Know then that thou art born of noble blood; 

“To gain thy honours due ’tis now we part, 

“ And thou must be a knight, right brave and good; 
“¢ Wouldst thou then live a hind’s ignoble life? 

‘Cast off such thoughts, and seek the fields of glory, 
“ Urge thy fell way through many a lordly strife, 

“A son of mine must live in fame and future story.” 


10. 


“ You boil my blood, my father, I will go, 

‘“ Pursue my way through glory’s noble course,’ 
% Then hear, my son, a lengthen’d tale of wo, 
‘And how my all was lost by guilty force: 

‘Of fraudful man, my son, you must beware, 
‘Though honour dwells in many a noble breast, 

“ Yet still Deceit hold forth her gilded snare, 
“Each on the other preys, Vice is in Virtue drest. 
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. 11. 


‘J dwelt in youth near Ebro’s merry shore, 

“ Of Arragonia’s fairest maid possest, 

“ And many a happy day, I thought in store, 

“¥n all my heart could wish supremely blest; 
“Frowning with antique grandeur soar’d my tower's, 
‘‘In vegitated splendour spread my plains, 

“‘Checker’d with palm trees green, and orange bowers; 
“‘ Few were the Spanish lords that own’d suchrich domains. 


12. 


‘¢Then held the regal sway a noble king, | 

“Tn all his actions kind, and truly just, 

‘Ah! whence again, shall e’er his equal spring, 

‘“‘ For he, alas, lies slumbering in the dust: 

‘¢] soon obtain’d, and felt his matchless love, 

‘For I esteem’d the heroic deeds of youth, 

“This arm then nerv’d, not oft in vain I strove, 

“ Theforemost knightin war, the foremost knight in truth. 


13. 


‘One eve all Nature spread her brightest bloom, 

“ Around in clusters grew the roses wild, 

“ The fragrant breath of May shed sweet perfume, 

“¢ All in lone dell, where the blue violet smil’d, 
‘“‘O’er the dark woods, the setting sun beams stray’d, 
‘The sturdy shepherd on the green hedge hung, 

‘¢ Saw the dun mountains cast a longer shade,* 

‘Or lov’d to hear the blackbird whistle forth his song. 


14, 


“O’er the calm lake, the breathing zephyrs stray’d, 
“Its bosom ruffled by the dashing oar, 

“ Or where alone the glossy wild duck play’d, 

“ Or gain’d with paddling feet, the grassy shore; 


*Majoresque cadunt, altis de montibus umbre. Vire 
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‘Rose the bland moon, the eastern hills above, 

“ The breeze was still, and every noise was stay’d, 

*¢ Save the sweet accents of the voice of Love, 

“Soft whisper’d to the lass beneath the palm tree shade. 


15. 


‘Then we walk’d forth these pleasing scenes to view; 
‘¢Fond on my arm, my raptured lady hung, 

‘‘O’er all her works, her eye sweet Nature drew, 

‘‘She listen’d soft, while Philomela sung. 

“ Whence came that piercing scream? our heads we rais’d— 
“ A dreadful sight struck on our doubting eyes, 

“In one red flame, our ancient castle blaz’d— 

“ Sunk Anna in these arms, that shook with dread surprise: 


16. 


‘‘ Now shrieks and shouts, in mingled tumult rose; 

‘“‘ But, hark, that foot fall quick! *twas Jacques came, 
‘‘ Ah! fly my lord, he cried, the worst of foes— 

“ Ah! fly, a fiend more dread than yonder flame: 

“ A tyrant’s bands each avenue defend. 

“ Quick from its sheath, my trusty blade I drew, 

‘‘ Resolv’d on conquering, or a noble end. 

‘‘ Leave Anna here to die, I caught her up and fled. 


17. 


* Through gloomy woods, my faithful Jacques led; 
‘‘Louder and louder, rose the shouts behind, 

‘Swifter o’er many a hill and dale we fled, 

“¢As swift as though we rode upon the wind.’* 

*« Now tir’d we sat us on a mountain high, 

** Then lay the dreary way, we came in sight, 

‘The castle flaming, burnish’d all the sky, 

‘* And *heav’d and flash’d’ the lake ‘ intolerably bright.’+ 


* Dryden. t Southev 
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18. 


‘¢ Ah! who can think upon the days of youth, 

« When all was beauty, all was innocence, 

“ When every thought, and every word was truth, 

“Nor at the thought, one sacred tear dispense. 

“ Bright were those scenes where first my breath I drew, 
“ And Nature smiled, beauty was ever nigh, 

“ All, all are gone, for beauty quickly flew, 

“ And clouds of ashes darken all the evening sky. 


19, 


“Forgive the lengthen’d story of old age. 

‘¢‘ With morning rose’a village to our view, 

‘Here Jacques bought a minstrel’s equipage, 

‘For Anna dear, a ploughman’s garb of blue; 
“Here too he learnt, with sorrow in his eye, 

“ Our noble king, had been dethron’d and kill’d, 

‘“‘ That me, and other lords, were doom’d to die, 

“ Sworn faithful to our prince, in battle ably skill’d. 


20. 


«“ At home no longer could I now remain, 

“ But sought, in my disguise, the land of France; 

«« My little harp procured us bread in Spain, 

“ What time I softly play’d the evening dance; 

“ At length I reach’d thy flowery banks, Garonne, 

“ And built my mansion on yon curving swell; 

“¢ Jacques is dead, alas! my Anna’s gone, 

‘“‘ And thou alone remainst, to take my last farewell.’’ 


21. 


_ He paus’d—fell down his cheek the tear, 

Then thus pursued the history of his life: 

“ A stranger knight, last eve came here, 

“@ And brought a tale, with pleasing wonders rife. 
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“‘ The lords rebel against the usurping chief, 
“And wish my son to join their gallant force, 
“With morning’s sun, haste to dear Spain’s relief, 
“Clad in thy armour bright, on yonder prancing horse. 


~ 


22. 


‘Go then, my son, as duke of old Castile, 

“ These papers all the rest will tell. 

“ Oh! what a- fluttering at my heart I feel, 
“Catch me, Orlando, in thy arms—farewell. 

“ Steel firm thy heart, oh! man, ’gainst ill, 
“Yn this dark world is sorrow mixt with joy, 

‘‘ Submit submissive to the eternal will. 

“ Orlando’s all was gone, he was an orphan boy. 


23. 
Aye the soft tear, fell glittering from his eye, 
To think him dead, who watch’d his infant hours, 
Lov’d his wild prattle, when on tending knee, 
Or deckt his little breast with blooming flowers, 
Who taught him first, fair Nature’s works to love, 
Or more sublime, her savage scenery wild; 
Or listen’d to his harp in orange grove, 


And on his first attempts, with approbation smil’d. 
& . - ¥ * * * * * - 


24. 


Now on his prancing horse, he darts afar, 

All his fair limbs in beaming mail array’d, 

Floated his lofty plumes in ambient air, 

Round his bright helm, a blazing radiance play’d,* 
Yet still he linger’d on the mountain height, 

And cast a wishful, tender look behind, 

The village cots, his ancient home in sight, 

The lov’d companions there rush on his melting mind. 


* High on his helm celestial lightnings play. § Pope’s Ilkavd. 
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25. 
He turn’d and look’d upon the mountains then, 
Oft had he wander’d o’er yon misty hills, 
Or silent roving threugh the lonely glen, 
Heard the far dashing, of the lucid rills: 
Oft had he climb’d to yonder haggart scenes, 
Lov’d the wild rocks for each fantastic form, 
But more delightful, to these youthful dreams 
When o’er the darken’d heights, lower’d the thunder storm. 


26. 


Long did he travel o’er the hills forlorn, 

Where nought was heard upon the breezy gale, 

Save the loud echoes, from the bugle horn 

Of the wild hunter, rushing through the dale, 

Chasing the ibex up the steepy hill, 

Or howling on the wind his bandogs grim. 

Trailing her shadows far, came evening still,* 

Purpled the snowy heights, crimson’d far ocean’s stream. 


27. 


Now gloomy night began to spread around; — 

Yet still Orlando climb’d the giddy steep, 

Startled by rocks, that tumbling far profound, 

Sent sullen echoes from the dashing deep. 

And nought appear’d, save in the distant glen, 

Flash’d its red glare around, the gipsy fire, 

On savage rocks, or still more savage men, 

And aye the quivering light made darkness still more dire 


28. 


The mountains now were pass’d, the effulgent morn 
Glow’d on the Spanish heights, fresh blew the gale, 
Yet still he wander’d, through a wild forlorn, 

Where briars grew, or bushes fill’d the dale: 


* And now came evening still. Milton. 
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29. 


A darkling stream soft murmur’d through the grove, 
Then gleaming distant in the enamel’d vale. 

Who could see yonder maid, and yet not love, 

Or the sweet poison with his breath inhale, 

That ruby lip, and aye that downy cheek, 

Those melting eyes, cast on the sparkling ground, 
Her aubern hair, darken’d a charming neck, 

So sweet a form as hers, no zone before had bound. 


30. 


With back half bent, and hand upon his breast, 
And modest look, (his beaver thrown aside, ) 

This beaming maid, in accents soft addrest; 

She blush’d as sweet, as Provence rose beside. 

“‘ Tell me, fair lady, where count Delsa dwells, 

* Lives he afar, from these cool blooming bowers!” 
‘‘T am his child; these are my native hills, 
‘Follow me stranger, then, to yonder lofty towers.”’ 


$1. 


How odorous was the gale across the mead, 
From rosemary, or lavender, or thyme, 
Or where the gorse its golden ‘blossoms apron” 
Orlando felt the influence of the clime; 

Cast many a side long glance upon the maid, 
Enraptured as they walk’d in converse sweet, 
How fleeting was to him the time they stray’d, 
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Sudden a bloomy lawn appear’d in view, 

And blazed the rising sun through yonder trees, 

*T was fragrant perfume, where the flow’rets grew, 
And sung the feath’ry choir, melodious on the breeze. 


For they at length had reach’d the wide spread castle gate. 


52, 
The noble chieftain’s presence soon they won, 
The knight his father’s ring and papers gave; 
He look’d: was startled: “ Art thou Castile’s son, 


‘Where is he? Why those tears? he is in his grave— 
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“ Ah: has the friend, of infant hours ied— 

“Cast off this wo, we seek the field of war, 

“This eve; and midst the dying and the dead, 

“We crown our youthful king; or death we nobly dare. 


33. 


‘¢' When in infantine days, then blythe and light, 

“ Our children we betroth’d, our race to join, 

 Seest thou my daughter there? my heart’s delight, 
“Gain her consent alone, and she is thine.” 

Now heaven and rapture, in his face was bient, 

He caught her hand, and on his knee addrest; 

She blush’d like crimson eve, yet smil’d consent, 

Their hands together join’d, kneeling they both are bles:. 


34. 


How soon the time arrived when they must go. 
Mounted aloft, upon their champing steeds, 

Elvira waved her hand of lily snow; 

They clatter’d along o’er the sounding meads: 

Fair groves of verdent cork trees rose in view, 
And spread the oaks, their leaves forever green,* 
And sweet the vales, where the silk cistus grew, 
Where amaryllis bright, or jonquils gay were seen. 


35. 


eS 


And now afar, across the level plain, 

Gay in the air, the streamers were afloat, 

Soon was in ken the camp of warlike Spain, 

And sounded shrill the martial music’s note: 
Frequent was heard the crash of beamy spears; 

‘The ancient soldier lean’d upon his arms, 

Or scatter’d in the groups; nor death he fears, 

Nor combats fiercest shock, nor all wild war’s alarms. 


. ‘ef 
7 "* 


* Evergreen oaks (quercus bellote. Lin.) are very common in Spain. So 
Mkewise are the plants mentioned is this and the succeding stanzas. 
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36, 


Here as I write, near Trenton’s glassy stream,* 

And think on all the horrors of a war, 

Methinks I see the distant watchfire gleam, 

Or hear the death shriek darting from afar: 

Or as I walk along thy orchard hill, 

Now gloomy night has all things overcast, 

Departed ghosts obedient to my will, 

Scream on the darkling flood, or ride the enfuriate blast. 


37. 


Here died, perhaps, full many a noble youth,t 
Whom Genius warmed with her extatic flame, 
Whom Science might have taught her. noblest truth, 
Fell’d by the stroke of death without a name. 

And here, perhaps, some one who might have grasp’d 
The sword of empire, or led armies on, 

Fell his ambition in the scathing blast, 

And the long waving grass his monument alone. 


38. 


Will you sweet maids who deck Trentonia’s bowers, 
Attentive listen to your poet’s lay, 

Oft has he past with you the pleasant hours, 

Well pleas’d to hear your frolic accents gay. 

To rove with you ’twas sweet o’er meadows bland, 
When soft the gale from clover field has blown, 
Enchating L****, with her lily hand, 


Would playful wish to deck, my brows with myrtle crown. 


* It will be easily observed, that in this and the following stanzas, I allude 
to the battle of Trenton. 


¢ In some passages of this stanza, there is a manifest imitation of Gray’s 
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ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY TO VARENNES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WRITTEN BY MARIA THERESE 
CHARLOTTE OF FRANCE, DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. 


Durine the whole of the day of the 20th of June, 1791, my 
father and mother appeared very thoughtful, and much agitated, 
without my being able to conjecture the reason. After dinner 
they sent my brother and myself into another apartment, and 
shut themselves up alone with my aunt. I have since learned 
that it was then they informed her of the project they had in 
contemplation to escape. At five o’clock my mother joined us, 
to walk with her, accompanied by Madame de Maillé, her lady, 
and Madame de Soucy, under governess to my brother, to 
Tivoli, the house of Monsieur Bontin, near the castle of 
Antin. During the walk my mother took me apart, and told 
me that I must not be uneasy at what I slould see, and that we 
should not be long separated, but should very soon meet again. 
I could not comprehend what she meant. She embraced me 
and said, “ if the ladies inquired why I was so agitated, I must 
say that she was offended with me, and I had been asking her 
forgiveness.”” We returned at seven. I retired very sad to my 
apartment, not knowing what to think of my mother’s conduct. 
I was entirely alone, my mother having engaged Madam de 
Mackan at a visitation where she often went, and had sent the 
young person to the country who usually attended me. JI was 
scarcely in bed when’my mother came to me; she had ordered 
me before to send away all the people except one of my women, 
under pretext that I was ill. She accor dihgely ‘found me alone; 
she told us that we must départ immediately, and ave orders 
how it must be arranged. She said to Madame, Brunyer, who 
was the woman that remained with me, that, she;wished her to 
follow us, but as she was married, she of course would not leave 
her husband; she however answered without hesitation, that my 
mother was perfectly right to depart, that her situation had been 
unhappy for a long time, and as for herself she would quit her 
husband, and follow her wherever she went. My mother was 
much affected with this mark of attachment. She left us and 
went fo her own apartment, after wishing good night to Mon- 
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sieur and Madame, who had come, as usual, to supper with my 
father. Monsieur was already informed of the journey, but was 
in bed; he arose immediately and departed, taking with him 
Monsieur d’Avary, whom he made the partner of all his dan- 
gers, and who is still with him; as for Madame she knew no- 
thing of the intended journey; it was not until she was retired for 
the night, that Madame Gourbillon, her companion, entered her 
room, and told her that she was charged on the part of the 
queen and Monsieure, to carry her immediately from France. 
Monsieur and Madame met, but did not appear to know each 
other, and arrived happily at Brussels. 

My brother had been also awoke by my mother, ahd Madame 
de Fournelie conducted us both to my mother; we found there 
a guarde-du-corfis, named Monsieur de Maldan, who hurried 
our departure; my mother was very uneasy through fear of be- 
ing known; they had dressed my brother as a little girl; he 
looked charming; as he had fallen asleep, he was unconscious 
of what passed. I afterwards asked him what he thought of it, 
he told me that he believed they were going to act a play, as 
we were so disguised. At half past ten, when we were all rea- 
dy, my mother conducted us herself to the coach, which was 
much exposed, in the middle of the court; we were put in, 
Madame de Fournelle, my brother, and myself. Monsieur de 
Fersen rode as coachman; we were obliged to take a very cir- 
cuitous route round Paris; at last we arrived at a small inn, 











near the Thuilleries. My brother was sleeping at the bottom 
of the coach, concealed under the gown of Madame de Four- 
nelle. We saw pass us Monsieur de la Fayette, who was in 
my father’s coach. We awaited them there at least a long hour, 
without being able to see what passed us; never did the time 
appear to me so long. 

Madame de Fournelle travelled under the name of Madame 
la Baronne de Korff; my mother was the governess to her 
children, and called herself Madame Rochet; my father the 
valet de chambre Durand; my aunt, an attendant called Rosalie; 
my brother and myself were the two children of Madame de 
Korff, under the names of Amélie and Aglaé. At last, at the 
expiration of about an hour, I saw a woman, who came round 
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our coach; I feared we were discovered; but I was reassured 
on seeing the coachman open the door, and recognizing my 
aunt; she had escaped with only one of her people. In entering 
the coach she trod on my brother, who was still at the bottom, 
but he fortunately did not complain. She assured us all was 
tranquil, and that my father and mother would soon arrive; in- 
deed my father arrived almost immediately afterwards, and then 
my mother, with the guard-du-corfis which were to follow us. 
We again therefore set forward on our journey. Nothing par- 
ticular happened to us till near the end, where we were to find 
a carriage to convey us on; but M. de Fersen did not know 
where to look for it; we were consequently obliged to wait a 
long time, which gave us great uneasiness, as my father went 
out. At last M. de Pherson returned, bringing with him the 
‘carriage; we immediately got in. M.de Fersen wished my 
father and mother good night, and set off in full speed. The 
three guarde-du-corfis were Monsieurs M. de Maldan, Dumon- 
tier, and Valori; the latter travelled as courier, the others as 
domestics, and on horseback, and the other seated on the 
coach. They had changed their names; the former called him- 
self St. Fan, the second Melchior, the other Francois. The 
two women who had gone before us, we found at Bondé; they 
were in a small coach, we took them with us. The day began to 
dawn; nothing remarkable happened during the morning; how- 
ever, at ten leagues from Paris, we encountered a man on horse- 
back, who continually followed our coach. At Etoges we feared 
we were known. At four o’clock we passed the grand city of 
Chalons on the Marne, there we were immediately discovered; 
every one blessed God that they saw their king in safety, and 
put up prayers for his escape, The next post to Chalons, we 
were to find some troops on horseback to conduct the carriage 
to Montmedy, but on our arrival we did not find them there; 
we anxiously awaited them till eight o’clock, and then went on 
to Clermont. There we saw the troops, but all the village 
were in alarm, and would not let them mount’their horses. 
An officer recognized my father, approached the coach, and 
whispered to him that he was betrayed. We saw there also 
Monsieur Charles de Damas, but he could do nothing there; 
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we continued our route. The night had all at once overtaken 
us, and in spite of the agitation and inquietude that we were in, 
we all slept soundly. We were awoke by a frightful jolt, and 
at the same time their coming to tell us that they knew not 
what had become of the courier that rode before the coach. We 
supposed by the fear they were in, that they thought he had been 
discovered and taken. We were now arrived at the commence- 
ment of the village of Varennes. There was scarcely a hundred 
houses in this place, and no accommodation for posting; of 
course travellers were obliged to bring their own horses to this 
_ place. We hadthem, but they were at the Castle, on the other 
side of the river, and nobody knew where to find them. The . 
postilions said that their horses were fatigued, and could not 
go further. There were therefore no other means left than by 
walking them as well as we could. At last the courier arrived 
and brought with him a man whom he believed was in our con- 
fidence, but I believed a spy of La Fayette. He came to the 
coach dressed in a morning gown and night-cap; he threw him- 
self nearly withinside, saying, that he knew a secret, but he 
would not discover it. Madame de Tournelle asked him if he 
was acquainted with Madame de Korff; he said, no. Wecould 
not draw from him the secret. I have never seen this man 
since. We at last persuaded the postilions, with great difficul- 
ty, that our horses were at the Castle. They therefore, though 
with great reluctance, walked their own slowly on. On our 
arrival at the village we were alarmed with frightful cries round 
our carriage of “Stop, stop.” They tore our post-boys from 
their seats, and the next moment our carriage was completely 
surrounded with armed men and flambeaux. They demanded 
who we were? We replied, Madame Korff and family. They 
then took their lights, put them immediately before the face of 
my father, and signified to us that we must descend from our 
carriage. We refused, saying, that we were simple travellers, 
and must pass. They threatened to murder us, if we resisted, 
and at the same instant all their guns were turned against the 
coach. We descended, and in traversing the street, saw pass 
us six dragoons on horse-back; but they had unfortunately no 
officers among them (for had there been) six well determined 
men would have been able to conquer all these fellows, and 


have saved the king. 
VOL. VI. E 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AccipENT lately threw in my way an old volume, entitled 
* De la Sagesse” published at Paris in 1613, by Pierre Charron 
Parisien; in the 19th page of which are these words: “ Le vraye 
estude de l’homme, c’est homme.’ Now, Mr. Editor, we all re* 
member the celebrated line of a favourite bard, in his Essay on 
Man, “ The proper study of mankind is man.’”’? This being ver- 
batim with the former, a question naturally arises, could two 
persons, writing in different ages, originate in themselves the 
same arrangement of words to express a like meaning? The 
probable inference is, they could not, and that one must have bor- 
rowed from the other. It is only darely possible, that Pope might 
have caught the idea and expression, without recollecting that 
both were copies. 


T 
Cincinnati, May 5th, 1811. 





SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue excessive subtlety of the connexion between the mind 
and body, has baffled the investigation of the inquisitive philoso- 
pher, and while we constantly /ee/ it, we must regret that we 
cannot understand it. It is not my intention to delve into this 
unfathomable subject, to build conjectures, which must sink as 
fast as the imagination canraise them; but to endeavour to illus- 
trate a fart of this branch of science, which has not hitherto been 
considered with a sufficient degree of accuracy. 

It is now universally admitted that impressions of external ob- 
jects are conveyed to the mind through the agency of xerves, 
whose vibrations serve as the organ of communication. This 
principle laid down as general, confessedly operates with regard 
to four of the five senses which we possess, but the sense of see- 
ing, being more complicated than the rest, has been excluded 
from its proper class, and supposed to be governed, like a soli- 
tary, isolated outcast, by rules of its own. The hypotheses which 
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have been framed to form a reasonable elucidation of this opera- 
tion of nature, are various and in some degree inconsistent. 
Since, however, the discovery of the different degrees of refran- 
gibility, which the rays of light possess, all curiosity upon the sub- 
ject seems to be extinguished. Philosophers having demonstra- 
ted, by proofs numerous and irresistible, that the convexity of the 
chrystalline humour of the eye, is such as to form a complete 
image upon the retina, seem to have considered themselves as 
having reached the ze flus ultra of discovery. They content 
themselves with having a piece of glass in a convex form to re- 
present the chrystalline humour, and something behind it, ata 
proper distance, on which the image may be formed, and rest per- 
fectly satisfied with this proof of the truth of their conclusions. 
But admitting that a coloured image is formed upon the retina 
ef the eye, we are entirely at a loss to trace the process by which 
the faculty of vision is enabled to produce impressions upon the 
mind. It is at this stage of demonstration, that wild and fanci- 
ful hypotheses are framed; that disputants, losing sight of the ul- 
timatum of their search, perplex themselves and their disciples 
with silly and trifling questions. Such, for example, is the dis- 
pute about the odject’s appearing inverted. The combating this 
latter doubt, some, who style themselves philosophers, still more 
visionary than the former, assert that we look along the rays of 
light, and thus see the object in its upright form. Others, ta 
involve the subject still more in obscurity, have raised a ques- 
tion still less entitled to the name of disfure than the former, ta 
wit, whether the mind contemplates the odject or the image. 
The absurdity of supposing that the mind contemplates the object 
is at once established by reflecting, that a stream of light is con- 
tinually pouring into the eye, and the mind cannot possibly have 
any power to run counter to this stream of rays and fasten upon 
the object, to judge of its dimensions and colour. Nor is it less 
absurd, to say that the mind contemplates the ‘mage; for if this 
were the case, there must be some principal of vision, behind 
the retina, with whose existence and nature we are unacquainted; 
perhaps something in the form of a dittle eye behind the retina, 
of which there is another one, and so on ad infinitum. This 
principle of vision is not formally acknowledged by any of the 
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advocates of the theory, but without it they must fall, and with it 
they cannot stand. For if we admit its existence, we must divide 
man into three farts, mind, body, and this non-descript, upon the 
utter absurdity of which, there needs no farther comment. 

I will now state my own opinion on the subject, which, by 
giving uniformity to nature, resctes her from the imputation of 
irregularity, which the advocates of either of the above systems 
would cast upon her. Human nature is gifted with five senses. 
The impressions which we receive through the medium of four 
of them, are communicated by means of nerves, which are ex- 
tremely attenuated, and susceptible of the slightest vibrations. 
The probability that the same method is used in the formation 
of a channel, by which the ideas derived from the powers of vi- 
sion are conveyed to the mind, is founded upon the actual dis- 
covery of the nerves, whose vibrations excite in us the sensations 
of hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, and heightened by ob- 
serving the uniformity of nature. If we possess only five senses, 
and can distinctly trace the process by which four of them ope- 
rate, does it not amount to a high degree of certainty, that the 
fifth is not a solitary exception to this general law. And besides, 
if the objections, that have been mentioned, overthrow every 
fanciful theory that has been framed on the subject, the circum- 
stances of being left destitute of every reasonable hypothesis, 
tends to corroborate our opinion. I suppose, that the rays of 
light infringing upon the retina of the eye, excite vibrations in 
those delicate nerves, which communicate from it to the common 
censorium, and that according to the strength of these vibrations, 
is the perception of colour. For example, the red rays when 





_ separated from the rest, retain a greater quantity of heat, than 


others; from this circumstance and from the phenomenon of their 
being less refrangible than those of any other colour, they pro- 
bably contain a greater quantity of matter. Rays of light in 
passing through a prism, are deflected from their course, and 
by admitting that they possess different degrees of momentum 
(owing to the difference in their guantity of matter, all moving 
with an equal degree of velocity) the circumstance of refrangi- 
bility is at once made plain. For those rays which have the 
greatest degree of momentum (which are the red ones) must be 
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less liable to be turned from their course, by the particles of 
glass, through which they glide, than the purple ones, which 
do not possess an equal power of resistance. The corner stone 
of my theory being thus laid, by admitting the fact, that some 
rays possess a greater momentum than others, I proceed to show 
the connection between this, and the phenomena of vision. 

The retina of the eye, is composed of a vast number of small 
nerves, united like a net-work, upon which an image is formed, 
in colour and proportion, bearing an exact resemblance to its 
external prototype. The coloured rays exciting stronger vibra- 
tions, in proportion to the smallness of their refrangibility, 
may thus occasion the perception of the colour of objects, and 
according to the number of nerves that are agitated, is the dis- 
tance from the eye. When we look at a vessel, that is four or 
five miles from us, the image that is formed upon the retina, is 
small, and the nerves that vibrate, few. As the vessel approach- 
es, the image expands, and the number of nerves in agitation 
increases, and thus, we are sensible cf a diminution in its dis- 
tance from us. We are justified in this theory, by the configu- 
ration of the eye: the optic nerves, all terminating in a soft pulp, 
exactly resembling the substance at the extremity of the nerves 
of the ear. It will serve also to account for a fact, which is other- 
wise inexplicable. Every one knows that after having gazed stea- 
dily at the sun for some time, we are unable to distinguish ob- 
jects around us. But the capacity of the retina for the reception 
of images, is aot at all diminished. They are painted upon it, in 
as vivid colours, after our gazing at the sun, as they were before. 
How comes it then that we suffer a temporary privation of sight? - 
Admitting my theory, it is all as clear as the first proposition of 
Euclid; for the quantity of light that is admitted into the eye, 
upon gazing at the sun, excites such strong vibrations, in the 
optic nerves, that the tremulous ones, caused by the object to 
which we afterwards direct our eye, are merged and lost in those 
stronger ones, that have: not yet ceased their motion. 

I will mention only one more circumstance in corroboration 
of my opinion. Upon putting a piece of zinc upon the tongue, 
and a piece of silver under it, and approaching them together; 
at the moment of contact, a flash of light appears to pass before 
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the eyes. Upon what principle this can be accounted for, if we 
say that the mind contemplates the image, I know not. It must 
be an electrical spark, that is produced at the instant of con- 
tact, which darting through the head, causes the optic nerves 
to vibrate. It is well known, that when any of the nerves, which 
serve as the nerves between the mind and body, are, from any 
cause made to vibrate, the same impression is produced upon the 
mind, as if the corresponding object were actually present. The 
electric spark, therefore, by exciting such vibrations in the 
nerves of the retina, as would be caused by a flash of light, de- 
ceives the mind. With these observations, I submit the case 
to judgment. 


B. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
_ CRITIQUE ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES B. BROWN. 


Tue writings of the late Charles B. Brown of this city, have 
not for a long time past been made the subject of critical analy- 
sis. It is hoped, therefore, that some remarks on this head will 
not be regarded as impertinent, nor be deemed unworthy a place 
in your amusing and instructive repository. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to find another instance of a writer who had all his 
talents at all times so perfectly under self command. No opi- 
nion amongst men of letters is more commonly believed than 
this, that Genius is at all times partial and capricious in her visita- 
tions to her votary, and almost every writer adopts this opinion and 
practises accordingly. The peculiar state of the weather, slight 
personal indisposition, a mind irritated by some paltry incident, 
or that listlessness or ennui which is always the bed-fellow of 
indolence, are regarded as proof or apology that the writer is 
for the time incapable of performing his task. I presume, sir, 
that no law of christian charity would be violated, if I should 
modestly hint, that such are often the apology of indolence; 
that our good genius or by whatever other name we think pro- 
per to denominate him, will not come because he is not invited, 
and that he is not a guest so familiar but what he always ex- 
pécts to receive a card of inyitation. In works depending mere- 
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ly on the fancy for accomplishment, such as a poem, a play, 
novel or romance, this apology may in part be true; but certainly 
it is not true to the extent contended for by these writers. Try 
the integrity of this excuse, by another standard—tell those very 
gentlemen who are so fond of abusing their own talents, that 
you coincide in their opinion and are perfectly satisfied that they 
are incompetent to write, and this will be ample evidence of the 
falsehood of their own declarations. 

No such affectation, Mr. Editor, belonged to the author 
whose style we propose to examine. It was his object in early 
life, to acquire a habit of self command, and to bring his in- 
tellectual forces to the field disciplined for action whenever oc- 
casion required. He laid open his own mind to such rigid in- 
vestigation, and scrutinized its various excellencies and defects 
with such fidelity and labour, that his intellect seemed like 
a map submitted to the view of his bodily eye. Defects 
were repaired by reading and meditation, until he satished not 
only others but himself, scrupulous and ardent of inquiry 
as he was. After this view of his character, it is unnecessary 
to mention that he was above that paltry artifice, usually adopted 
by ignorance, of affecting more knowledge of a subject than he 
actually possessed. His ambition was to acquire, not the ap- 
pearance, but the reality of knowledge, and he would only feel 
himself degraded by concealing his ignorance of asubject. In- 
deed, the false pride of wishing to pass our opinion for more 
than its sterling and intrinsic value, is so inherent in nature, 
it requires all the hardihood of integrity to overcome. The 
advantages to be derived from self study, the pleasure we ex- 
perience in becoming deeply acquainted with the philosophy 
of our own minds, have not been properly appreciated. A few 
random ideas sometimes occupy our minds on all subjects, and, 
delighted by their novelty or charmed with their brilliance, 
we conceive ourselves masters by intuition, of every art and 
science enlightened by such thoughts. Here isthe great falla- 
cy superficial men labour under. ‘Those thoughts are valuable 
only to those who have previously been familiar with the sub- 
ject. They may tend to illustrate points of inquiry and research 
obscure to us, although the main ground is familiar to our 
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footsteps. They illuminate a ground which we have often trod; 
we know of course how to dispose of such lights to advantage, 
and, by their assistance, to dissipate from the bypaths and 
recesses, that which before we dared not venture to approach. 
To him who has never surveyed the subject before, this 
light glares with a momentary lustre, and speedily retires 
like lightning into the cloud whence it emerges. It was 
ever Brown’s favourite creed, that man was competent to per- 
form any thing which Providence had placed in the grasp of hu- 
man attainment, and that genius and ambition were terms syno- 
nimous. We might successfully contest the orthodoxy of this, 
but the argument would lead us wide from our present inquiry. 
Brown acted however, on the full persuasion of its truth, and 
he has left behind him a noble monument of what industry and 
ambition, as he would term it, are capable of accomplishing. 
Dr. Johnson recommends in the warmest terms, that every au- 
thor should fix in his own mind, a visionary standard of perfec- 
tion; it served to enlarge his ideas, to stimulate effort, and to 
preserve the intellectual faculties in a constant state of excitation. 
Lord Nelson, as his recent biographer informs us, reduced this 
principle to another purpose, and formed to himself an image of 
heroic glory, which he constantly aspired after. It was always 
glittering before his grasp, still gently receding and leading the 
hero onthrough danger, jeopardy, and death. At the Nile it spark- 
led with redoubled brilliance; at Trafalgar he grasped it and 
expired, and like a rainbow it now encircles hisurn. A height 
of excellence alike visionary and inaccessible, taught Brown 
habitually to disregard his own efforts. All his writings he con- 
sidered as beneath his ambition to admire, when he compared 
them with this standard of action. He only exulted in his per- 
formances when he believed they approximated nearer to that 
‘idol of his fancy, than*his preceding efforts had carried him. 
Authors of this cast, are by far the severest critics on their own 
works; they will discover blemishes which to an ordinary eye, 
will appear to be beauties, and their blemishes and defects are 
alike incentives to still further exertions. This is the true end 
of our being, to husband what little of life remains to the best 
advantage, and to make the industry of the latter part of it, in 
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some measure to atone for the indolence of the former. The 


early style of Brown’s writings was characterized by its dif- 
fusiveness, the ordinary fault of men of letters. By avoiding 
obscurity, they present the same idea in such a variety of light, 
it loses the charm of nevelty, and is dissipated by the very 
attempts to render it more obvious. The frequent exercise of 
the pen, and the pruning of its luxuriance overcame this defect, 
and his style was afterwards noted for its uncommon strength 
and energy. The wonders and prodigies with which his early 
efforts abound, are all wonders and prodigies sui generis. Dis- 
gsusted with the dull insipid tales of the German school, the 
ghosts, the, castles, and the hobgobblins of modern romance, 
he searched the mysterious volume of nature, and found prodi- 
gies more to his liking. Somnambulism and ventriloquism, 
furnished fields equally large and commodious for fancy to 
expatiate in, and capable of. the same embellishment of incident. 
The facts may all be true, and whether true or not, they partake 
of more novelty and nature than all the monsters that Germany 
can produce. No man delighted to wander more than Brown 
did in the regions of the marvellous; no man more heartily de- 
spised those novelists who, to produce novelty, put human nature 
on the rack. His choice of incident had all the novelty of action 
without being liable to the strong objection to which German 
wonders are liable, that such novelties do not existin nature. We 
still é¢njoy the society of flesh and blood, in the midst of all 
these marvellous events, and see nothing done but what a 
human agent is capable of doing. 

Authors who deal so much in spectres, ghosts and hobgob- 
lins, probably are not aware that while they profess reverence 
for novelty, they follow the most beaten and ordinary track of 
writing. They revive that species of the incredible, so justly 
exploded by the christian religion, which the poets, under the 
system of heathen mythology, indulged in, with so much free- 
dom and success. A modern ghost is to all intents and purpo- 
ses, an adequate representative of Jupiter, Mars, and the other 
heathen deities, whose presence was indispensibly requisite to 
save their respective heroes from danger and death. When the 
VOL. VI F 
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writer’s imagination was jaded in quest of an expedient, it was 
marvellous indeed, if supernatural power was incompetent to 
furnish one. Brown justly exploded this antique novelty, and 
as before remarked, if his agents are allowed to act, his novel- 
ties partake nothing of the incredible. He never himself, re- 
garded his novels in a serious light; he considered them as the 
sportive effusions of his juvenile pen, and yet these composi- 
tions, written on the spur of the occasion, and when written 
abandoned by their author without regret, have been read, 
republished in England, and admired. Like hardy children, 
disclaimed by their parent, and thrown on the world for sup- 
port, they have bravely scrambled through every opposing ob- 
stacle, and hardily acquired competence and reputation for 
themselves. But Brown’s peculiar and characteristic merits, 
are founded on a much broader base. Almost every science has 
received the tribute of his pen, and the same characteristic no- 
velty is attendant on whatever he wrote. Questions of litera- 
ture or policy, that had been the debate of public writers until 
ingenuity itself seemed exhausted, and if we may be allowed the 
expression, worn to the bone in the research, when touched 
by his pen, started up with some glittering novelty of appear- 
ance, and received a sort of resuscitation from the touch. The 
public read, always amused, always delighted, and oftentimes 
convinced, when they had entertained a firm belief that not only 
argument, but what was by far more copious and redundant, 
abuse also had been exhausted. It was the peculiar trait of this 
writer, to take a ground of investigation exclusively his own. 
Such ‘was the strength aud luminous perspicuity of his-style, 
such his plausible arrangement of facts, such his skill and adroit- 
ness in maintaining his position, whatever that position was, 
that those not convinced by his argument, found it difficult 
either to question his hypothesis, or to resist his deductions. 
The fortress was often strong and impregnable to assault, al- 
though the country which it commanded was not always worth 
the skill and ingenuity manifested in the construction of the 
engineer. In those occasional sallies of a mind always exube- 
rant, never did the motto applied by Horne Tooke, to the 
productions of Junius, more forcibly apply, “ materies superat 
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at opus.” These may be called the truant pastime of his pen; and 
even in the recreative moments of the author’s mind, we dis- 
cerned the vigour and elasticity of its sinews. The games of 
Greece and Rome were unquestionably political institutions. 
By those mock encounters, the youth acquired a hardihood of 
muscle, skill, dexterity, and strength for attack or defence, 
whenever their country demanded services more hazardous and 
important. With this view, Brown seems in his lighter essays, 
to have disciplined and invigorated his genius. He thought what- 
ever was done, should be well done; that the intrinsic and com- 
parative insignificance of the task to be performed, was no apo- 
logy for want of skill and dexterity in the artist. Pastime was 
thus employed to the invigoration of his genius, to render it 
subservient for exercise more arduous and impracticable. His 
country had already began to reap the benefit of such talents 
so disciplined; his mind, to use Shakspeare’s beautiful expres- 
sion was now “flowing in more formal majesty.” The cloud 
which had oppressed his early years had now become splendid 
and luminous, and rapidly departing before the rising beams, 
when suddenly the orb became dark in the meridian maturity of 
his blaze. I propose, Mr. Editor, to examine this point mere 
at large in a subsequent number of your miscellany. 


A. R. 





N. B. A biography of Charles B. Brown, and a selection from 
his manuscripts, are about to be published. The profits 
ef the work will be exclusively applied to the family of the 
deceased. The work will be comprised in two volumes. We 
have not the smallest doubt that the pen of a writer, whose 
works are deemed worthy of a publication in England, will 
receive a liberal patronage in his native country. 
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ZERAH COLBURN. 


DorincG several weeks, we have repeatedly received asto- 
nishing and almost incredible accounts of the mathematical 
powers of a child living in Vermont. Within the last month, 
he has been exhibited in this place, and we have had frequent 
and ample opportunities for examining him; and have besides, 
collected from the father, and from respectable gentlemen in 
that part of the country where this prodigy was born, the follow- 


ing account of his birth and education. 
Zerah Colburn was born at Cabot in the county of Caledonia, 


and state of Vermont, on the first day of September 1804. In 
the early part of his infancy, and until he was a year old, his pa- 
rents considered him very much inferior to the rest of their chil- 
dren; and sometimes fearfully anticipated all the trouble and 
sorrow attendant on the maintenance of an idiot. By degrees he 
seemed to improve, and they began to conceive better hopes; 
but, he was more than two years old before he was supposed te 
possess that degree of intelligence which usually falls to the 
share of our species. After this, his progress became more ap- 
parent; and although all who saw him declared he was very ec- 
centric in his manners and amusements, yet all acknowledged 
that he was shrewd and intelligent. No onc, however, had yet 
discovered in him any inclination to the combinations of arith- 
metic, and no one remembers that he ever made any inquiries 
about numbers, or their use. © As he always lived in a frontier 
town of Vermont, where education meets with little encourage- 
ment, and as his father’s resources were few and trifling, he had 
received no instruction, and was in fact ignorant of the first ru- 
diments of reading. It was, therefore, with unqualified asto- 
nishment, that his father overheard him multiplying different 
sums merely for his own amusement; and on investigating the 
extent of his powers, found he could multiply any two numbers 
under one hundred. This happened about the beginning of last 
August. Immediately on this discovery, the father sent him to 
3 woman’s school, such as is usually kept in our back settlements 
during the summer season. There he remained until the latter 
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part of September, and was taught to read a little; but is still 
completely ignorant of figures and our method of using them. 
The want of artificial symbols does not, however, seem to em- 
barrass him in the least. Instead of them, he employs their 
names, and without any other assistance, performs mentally all 
the common operations in the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic. He can add a column of figures four in height and three 
in width. He can subtract five figures and divide four. He can 
multiply any number under one thousand by any number under 
one hundred, or a series of three questions each of whose fac- 
tors do not exceed one hundred. He has also learnt by inquiry 
several of the different kinds of measure, and now reduces miles 
to rods and feet, and years to days, hours, &c. His most re- 
markable operation is that of discovering the several multiples 
of a given number; and this he does with such astonishing ra- 
pidity, that the hearer cannot note them down so fast as he utters 
them:—Ex. gr. when asked what numbers multiplied together 
will produce 1224, he replied instantly, 2 x 612, 4 X 306, 8 x 
153, 3 X 408, 6 x 204, 12 x 102, 24 x 51, 9 X136, 18 x 68, 36 
x 34, and 17 x 72. Inthis, and similar operations, he probably 
discovers the two first factors by division, and afterwards mul- 
tipfies and divides these factors to procure the next set and so 
on until the series is exhausted, when he recurs to the original 
number, and making a new division, proceeds as before. In 
multiplication he finds the multiples of oxe factor and multiplies 
them successively into the other. Thus, in multiplying 32 by 
156, instead of taking the common mode, he says, 13 X 32 = 
416 X 12 = 4992; because 12 xX 13 =156. Butif the hundreds 
proposed will not suffer this process, he first multiplies the hun- 
dreds, and then the tens, and discovers the aggregate by addi- 
tion. His facility in multiplication arises in a great measure from 
the extent of his table, which, instead of comprising only one 
hundred and forty-four combinations, probably comprises ten 
thousand, as he evidently answers all questions whose factors are 
Jess than one hundred, from recollection, and not from computa- 
tion. His memory is prodigious, and appears capable of almost 
indefinite cultivation. In his general disposition, he is uncom- 
monly docile and affectionate, although he discovers considera- 
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ble pride of opinion, and is chagrined when detected in an error. 
He is remarkably inquisitive, and is never satisfied with a su- 
perficial examination of any new object or fact. Music excites 
him powerfully; and next to this, pictures. His person is 
strong and well proportioned except his head, which is much 
larger than usual. This circumstance has raised suspicions, that 
he had been subject to the rickets; a disorder which has been 
supposed sometimes to produce a prematurity of talents; but 
the father declares, that the child has always been healthy, and 
particularly denies that he ever discovered any appearances of 
this disease. 

Considering all these circumstances, the present appears to 
be an unparalleled instance of the early development of mind. 
It is preposterous to compare him with the admirable Critton 
or the blind Dydimus; because their faculties were drawn forth 
by the usual artifices of education; while the youth of this child, 
the ignorance of his parents, and their relative situation in soci- 
ety, preclude the possibility of his having attained his present 
powers by any use of the ordinary means of improvement. It is 
certain, therefore, that he has made himself what he now is, the 
most astonishing instance of premature skill in arithmetical com- 


binations that the world ever saw. 
Monthly Anthology. 


Boston, Decemder 15, 1810. 


—_—— - 
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Tux accurate analysis of whatever is received either for the 
purposes of pleasure or health, into the human system, at once 
enlarges the empire of Curiosity and of Use. Toswallow huge 
doses of unknown substances, without any investigation of their 
properties, or modus oferandi, is the characteristic of vulgar 
Credulity, governed by impudent Empiricism. To detect the 
latent qualities of the three kingdoms, to explore the secrets of 
medicine, and, above all, to be familiar with the magic of chy- 
mistry is the part of a philosophical patient, and a liberal scho- 


lar. 
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For more than a century, men, afflicted with physical or fan- 
cied sufferings, have fled from cities and crowds, and relinquish- 
ed the use of alcohol or wine, for those blander bowls which the 
nymphs of many a mineral fountain so liberally impart. Ger- 
many has her Spa, and England her Cheltenham; we too, even 


almost at our doors, have our Bristol and our Bath; and for the fol- 
lowing elegant investigation, of the properties of the salubrious 
wave, domestic science is indebted to the ingenuity of Dr. James 
Cutbush, whose chemical abilities reflect the highest honour 
upon himself, and upon the city of Philadelphia, which fosters a 
self-taught discifle of Fourcroy and Lavoisier. 

From the researches of this gentleman, and some of his 
learned predecessors, it is manifest that the mineral water of 
Bath, is of a character decidedly chalybeate; that it is a valiant 
tonic in most cases of debility; that it is a cheerer of the spirits, 
depressed either by Disease or Despair; and that as a powerful 
alterative and deobstruent, it deserves the amplest trial from 
many a distressed dyspeptic, and gloomy son of the spleen. 

Let, therefore, the votary of midnight excess, let the pining 
invalid, and finally let all the lovers of nature and solitude, at this 
enchanting season, repair to Bath, and ruddy cheeks and radiant 
eyes will soon attest, as well as the philosopher, the physician, 
and the chemist, the healing power of pure water, pure air, and 
purest joys combined. 


J. @. 


Experiment. 
1. Litmus paper was not sensibly altered. 
. Turmeric paper remained unchanged. 


wo 


. Muriate of barytes did not produce a precipitate. 


mm 9 


. Acetite of lead gave a white precipitate, which, on stands 
ing, was increased. 

5. Nitrate of silver produced a purple colour, and on standing, 
afforded a precipitate more or less coloured. 

6. Oxy-sulphate of silver produced a precipitate analogous te 
expt. 4. 

7. Solution of soap remained unaltered. 

8. Caustic potash gave a brown precipitate. 

9. Caustic ammonia produced the same effect. 

), Carbonate of potash struck a brown colour. 
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Experiment. 
11. Nitrate of mercury afforded the same result as expt. 4. 


12. Lime water did not preduce a white precipitate, after stand- 
ing some time. 
13. Oxalate of potash remained unaltered. 
14. Carbonate of ammonia and phosphate of soda, added one af- 
ter the other, gave no precipitate, 
15. Alcohol, added to an equal quantity of the water, produced 
no change. | 
16. Alcohol of galls produced a brown colour, and, on standing, 
gave a black precipitate. : 
17. Prussiate of lime produced a blue colour. 
18. Triple Prussiate of potash afforded the same result, 4 
19. Succinate of ammonia produced a brown precipitate. he 
20. Muriate of lime was not sensibly affected. 
21. Solution of arsenic produced a light brown appearance. 
22. Nitric acid did not produce any visible effect. 
23. On exposing a portion of the water to heat, in an evapora- 
ting dish, an ochrous deposition was formed. 
24. By separating the product of expt. 23, and adding alcohol 
of galls to the filtered liquor, no change of colour ensued. 
25. Sixteen ounces of the water was evaporated to dryness; the 
residue was collected and weighed; it amounted to 2.25 
gr.; of which 75 was muriate of soda. The remainder 
(1.50 gr.) was oxyd of iron. 
26. A piece of polished silver immersed in the water became 
tarnished. This effect, however, is not apparent until after 


some hours. 
The temperature was ascertained to be the same as other 
spring water. 
RECAPITULATION. 


The first experiment indicated the non-existence of uncom- 
sined acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen, if in sufficient quantity, and 
"ot in combination, will also affect the colour of litmus. The 
second experiment proved, that no alkali nor alkaline earth, if 


present, was inexcess. That none ofthe sulphates, (salts form- 


ed with sulphuric acid) were held in solution, is inferred from 
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expt. 3. Muriatic acid, however, was found to be present, from 
the production of muriate of lead. The fifth experiment indi- 
cated sulphuretted hydrogen, which existed in the state of com- 
bination, as will be hereafter noticed. It may be proper to re- 
mark, that the solutions of silver (the nitrate particularly) are 
precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, and by hydro-sulphurets; 
but in this case, the precipitate, instead of being white, which 
is produced wholly by muriatic acid, is more or less of a purple 
or blackish colour. The precipitate in this instance is soluble 
in dilute nitrous acid. Extractive matter has also this effect; 
but its presence was not detected. 

The sixth experiment confirmed expt. 4th, in producing an 
insoluble muriate of silver. 

The seventh experiment proved the non-existence of earthy 
salt; if it had occurred, a turbidness would have ensued, owing 
to a mutual decomposition of the soap (saponule of soda) and 
earthy salt. If a metallic salt, such as a sulpbate or muriate, 
had been present, a turbidness would have also taken place. 
Expts. 8, 9 and 10, showed the existence of metallic matter, 
which by the use of other reagents was proved to be iron. 

Experiment 11 confirmed expt. 4, by producing a submuri- 
ate of mercury. Expt. 12 proved, that no carbonic acid was pre- 
sent; if it had occurred, a white precipitate, soluble with effer- 
vescence in any of the acids, would have been formed. 

Although none of the earths were detected by the reagents 
before mentioned, yet, in order to examine the water for lime 
and magnesia, the 13th and 14th experiments were instituted. 
These, however, were unsuccessful. 

Alcohol produced no precipitate, which demonstrated, agree- 
ably to the observations of Mr. Kirwan, and with the other re- 
agents employed, that none of the sulphates were held in solu- 
tion. 

Alcohol of galls indicated the presence of iron. In conse- 
quence of the peculiar colour it produced, being analogous to the 
phenomena which take place under similar circumstances, by 
which the solvent of the metal was inferred, the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen as the menstruum of the iron was proved 
to exist. 
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Experiments 17 and 18 confirmed expt. 16, by producing the 
prussiate of iron; the 19th expt. also confirmed this conclusion, 
by affording a succinate of iron. 

The 20th expt. proves the non-existence of uncombined al- 
kali; the 21st the presence of sulphur, according to Westrumb; 
and the 22d, that the substances present were soluble in this 
acid. 

The 23d expt. also proves, that the solvent of the iron was 
a volatile, and not a fixed one; for, on the application of heat, 
the menstruum was carried off, and the iron deposited in the 


_ form of an oxyd. 


Experiment 24 also confirms this conclusion. 

The 25th expt. was instituted in order to ascertain the quan- 
tity of fixed ingredients which the water contained. Accordingly, 
on evaporating sixteen ounces, a residue, consisting of two and 
a quarter grains was left; after separating the saline matter, the 
remaining one and a half grains was the ferruginous oxyd. 

Experiment 26th proved the presence of hepatic or sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. 

Considering these experiments and inferences as conclusive, 
as far as they have gone, it would follow, that this water is a 
chalybeate, (which has heretofore been proved,*) that the iron 
is dissolved wholly, or in part, by sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
that it is accompanied by an alkaline muriate, the muriate of 
soda. 


Bath, March 26th, 1°11. 


* See the experiments and observations of Dr. Rush, and Dr. de Norman- 
die: the former in a treatise published in 1776, and the latter inthe American 
Philosophical Transactions. 
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Which, when taken into the Lungs, produces Events the most singular and 
astonishing; “ great Exhiliration, a rapid Flow of the most vivid Ideas, an 
irresistible Propensity to Laughter, and an unusal Fitness for muscular Ex- 
ertion; which are in no Cases succeeded by Depression of Nervous Energy.” 








Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici.——Hor. 






Iv has been with great justice and truth remarked, by the 
sagacious and ‘profound Locke, that particular matters of fact are 
the undoubted foundation on which all our civil and natural 
knowledge rests; and that “the benefit the understanding de- 
rives from them, is to draw conclusions, which may be as stand- 
ing rules of practice.” The singularly curious gaseous sub- 
stance, upon which we are about to submit the following remarks, 
is, comparatively, of very recent discovery. Its chemical pro- 
perties, and relations to other gases, have been very faithfully 
traced by Mr. Davy, in his “ Researches concerning the nitrous 
Oxide,” or gaseous oxide of azote; and a number of very re- 
markable effects produced by ‘it on the living body, in different 
individuals of eminence, have been also stated by him towards 
the conclusion of the work: still, as it is a power in a degrec 
novel, and worthy of all the attention that can be bestowed upon 
it, we shall confidently hope, that the following observations 
will not be found impertinent, without use, or destitute of en- 
tertainment. Its medical powers have, ina number of instances, 
been acknowledged, and we have heard it asserted by those who 
have inhaled it, in the midst of rapture, that “it was the best 
boon the gods had lentto man.” Yetthere are those, who, from 
ignorance or heedlessness of the choicest gifts of Providence, 
suppose that this luxury should also be enumerated with the 
poisoned robe of Nessus, sent as a token of affection, but found, 
on experiment, to eat up the flesh and burn the vitals of him 
that wore it. It is attention to these novel and superior powers 
upon the animal system, which together with their sound and 
various acquirements, gives that superiority to the present race 
of Physicians, who are hence possessed of several rules of prac- 
tice, of great importance, utterly unknown to the ablest practi- 
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_ tioners in former ages, not excepting Hippocrates or scula- 


pius himself. . ; 
It is by all agreed who have inhaled this gaseous influence, 


that it has a peculiar and, at the same time, very agreeable ethe- 
real or subvinous taste or flavour, and that this taste or flavour 
is even perceptible within the lungs or organs of respiration 
themselves, in a state of health, and that nothing can be more 
grateful than such perception to those who inhale the gas. Nay, 
farther, others have suspected, that its effects upon the human 
system may be coupled ‘with a sympathetic affection of the 
nerves of the palate, and which may not (though we might so 
apprehend) be altogether impossible. They argue, that the in- 
fluence of the organ of smell, when a substance which power- 
fully affects the olfactory nerve is applied, excites the whole 
nervous system, and produces in one instant a greater effect 
than the most potent cordials would do in a much longer time; 
and that the importance of exhibiting the volatile alcali in syn- 
copes, or faintings, rests upon this foundation. 

Nor must the effect of this gas upon the frame of man be 
entirely attributable to chemical changes: for,in organic bodies, 
besides matter and affinities, there are vital laws, which are in- 
cessantly modifying the action of internal agents and that of affini- 
ty. We know, for instance, that air and water are essentially 
subservient to the nourishment of the living animal, by the de- 
composition which they undergo in its organs, at the same, time 
that warmth vivifies and animates all their springs: but, after 
death, the same bodies become the first agents of its decomposi- 
tion; because, in order to preserve it without. alteration, it 
should be protected from their action. The rootof a living ve- 
getable fibre, when put into water, derives nourishment from 
it; but when dead, and put into water, it becomes speedily de- 
composed. The process of making spermaceti from animal 
matter after death, depends upon checking the putrid fermen- 
tation by exposure to running water. 

Under the operation of inhaling the nitrous oxide, we ap- 
pear to feel a more than momentary bliss; to be exhilirated, not 
by “ideal gales,”’ but, “redolent of joy and youth, to breathe 
Nor does sensuality preside at these or- 














life’s second spring.” 
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gies, but joy. Fancy appears to present anew the most lively ob- 
jects of imagination, and the remembrance alone of innocence 
and enjoyment. Rousseau would have been seated by the side 
of his Sophia on a bank of turf in a grove enriched by a Cas- 
cade, and found perhaps, in the midst of silence, a language 
worthy of the dignified rapture of his heart., In others, it pro- 
duces a mingled emotion of merriment and amazement; but 
generally, if we may be allowed an expression, of the divine 
Homer, pleasure, laughter, and joy, with the smiling hours, 
seem to dance around us; while sorrow, care, disgust and eve- 
ry enemy of tranquillity and pleasure, are banished. The inde- 
scribable ecstasy we experience at length gives place, sooner or 
later (for the period in different individuals varies), to an inex- 
pressible sensation of content, the natural consequence indeed 
of every object exciting ecstasy. Some adepts have assured 
us, that nothing can give a better idea of this kind of content 
and pleasure, than the difference there is between the impure 
and dusky light of a torch, and the clearness of that incorpo- 
real light, in which, according to the opinion of the Oriental 
sages, spirits reside, as in their proper element. This inter- 
nal satisfaction even shows itself outwardly, by the changes it 
produces in the mechanical part of our being. It rises with 
elasticity in our yeins, it sparkles in our eyes, it spreads a 
smiling serenity over our countenance, it gives a vivacity to all 
our movements, unites and elevates every power of the soul, 
animates the sprightliness of the fancy and the understanding, 
and clothes our ideas with its own gloss and colouring. 

A considerable and very grateful glow of warmth is percep- 


tible over every part of the animal frame, after breathing the ni- 
trous oxide. On congoit aussi, d’apres les mémes prrincifes, 
pourguoi les affections morales gaies entretiennent, dans leur 
princine, ce degréde chaleur naturelle qui contribue a la santé; 
tandis que les affections morales tristes semblent refroidir et com- 
me transir tout Pindividu.’—Van Mons. 

In attempting to investigate the principles upon which the 
more energetic action of the nitrous oxide rests, some have, by 
considering it as a most universal stimulus, compared it, or 


rather confounded its effects, with those produced by the grosser 
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elevation of fermented liquors, and with opiates and other 
narcotics; but that such comparison is unlikely to lead us to 
truth, is most obvious, inasmuch as its effects are never attend- 
ed with consequent debility or depression of nervous energy. 

The effect of opium, indeed, when we are in health, is gene- 
rally to produce sleep, if the mind be vacant, the stomach emp- 
ty, and external impressions excluded. In this case its effect 
is to increase the sensibility, to give gayety and liveliness to the 
imagination, and to diffuse a general glow over the surface and 
extremities. ‘“ The actual heat,” says the late celebrated Dr. Cur- 
rie, of Liverpool, “is scarcely, if at all, increased; because the 
surface and extremities are brought to a general temperature, 
97° or 98°, and a general perspiration is diffused over the skin. 
In this state we sink into those happy slumbers which are ill 
exchanged for the realities of life,” 


“‘ Not to be thought on but with tides of joy!” 


Whereas digitalis appears in its action to be just the reverse of 
the nitrous acid; as, of all the narcotics, it is that which dimi- 
nishes most powerfully the action of the system, so doing, without 
eccasioning previous excitement. Even in the most moderate 
dose, it diminishes the force and frequency of the pulse; and in 
a large dose, reduces it to a great extent, as from 70 to 40, or 
35, in a minute; occasioning, at the same time, vertigo, indise 
tinct vision, violent and durable sickness: in a still larger quan- 
tity, it induces convulsions, coldness of the body, and insensible 
symptoms, which have terminated fatally. Besides its narcotic 
effects, indeed, it acts peculiarly on the absorbent system. 


“Fist quoddam prodire tenus si non datur ultro,” 
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Tue British lion has felt so long the stings of Caledonia’s 
thistle, that he now begins to rouse himself and boldly assert 
his native claim to dignity and preeminence. It required no 
ordinary scourging and laceration to stir the old beast to 
exertion. Satisfied that when stimulated to activity, age had 
not impaired the vigour of his faculties, he availed himself of 
the rights and immunities of age, and slumbered soundly in his 
den, in despite of all the uproar and rebellion raging without. 
His majesty was nevertheless given to understand that matters 
had begun to wear a more formidable aspect; that unless Bi 
some means were taken to vindicate his pretentions to royalty, 
all the beasts would renounce their allegiance and revert to a 

state of democracy. On the first reception of this intelligence, 

he stretched himself out lustily, for his majesty was always at 

heart a mortal foe to democrats, and now begins to display-the 
magnitude of his talons and the dimension of his grinders in a 

most formidable manner. He roars so loudly and makes such 4 
awful preparations for battle, that his enemies already begin to 

cower their tails and manifest a wish to resume their protesta- . 
tions of fealty and allegiance. Like true politicians, men, who ¢ 
see deeply into causes and effects, we will not presume a pre- 

diction on the issue of the campaign now opening, until the 
campaign itself is over. After this has been done, we may 
venture with perfect confidence to prophecy, since nothing is 

easier, than to predict when the result of our predictions has ac- 

tually happened. Reserve, therefore, in the present instance be- 

comes us; but let no unfavourable impression remain on the 

minds of our readers on that account; for the public shall shortly 

have the most decisive evidence of our sagacity and foresight 
when the time comes when it will be impossible for us to mistake. 

To dropall metaphor and trifling at once, and to explain in one 
sentence what it has cost us so many words, and to so little purpose 

to illustrate, the sarcasms of the Edinburgh Review have stimu- 

fated English genius to exertion. This is certainly a magnani- 
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mous spectacle, and, perhaps, impresses us with noble ideas of 
what a bold and unconquerable spirit even in the gloomiest 
hour of adversity, is capable of achieving. At atime, beyond 
expression more awful than any which history records—when 
the mighty continent of Europe, whose destinies an infernal de- 
mon manages, assails her in every vulnerable part, with nerves 
straining to bear the ponderous pressure of taxation, demanded 
by the urgency of the times, the heart of England is still whole, 
and her fortitude remains undismayed. She still casts an eye of 
favourable regard upon the arts, and her tréasures are still open 
to remunerate the adventurous spirit of her children. © We 
should expect that nothing was now to be heard or seen but 
preparations for battle, that the clang of arms and the thunder 
of artillery, would fill that little island with alarm; but, to our 
astonishment, at every hour, we hear the lyres of the Muses. 
These sounds at such an hour are doubly delightful and endear- 
ing. They prove, if any evidence is wanting, those inexhausti- 
ble resources of mind, that no concurrence of adverse fortune 
can impair. It has been supposed that arms were hostile to the 
arts, that the Muses could only attune their lyres beneath the 
shade of the olive, but experience has proved the fallacy’ of this 
principle, since they now abide in tents, and their echoes are heard 
inthe camp. It may even be questioned whether such a pres- 
sure of adverse incident does not serve in the end to invigorate 
the masculine genius of England, and not only to tempt the 
warrior but the poet also to a flight more daring and adventu- 
rous. “ Difficulty sharpens our skill and braces our nerves for 
the combat;” the features of his face, at first harsh and terrific, 
become familiar by habit, and excite all our energies to action. 

We become acquainted with powers that had before lain dor- 

mant and inactive, enveloped in darkness, and we find then 

such treasures as the hand of adversity only could bring into 
light and exercise. We can but indulge the hope and belief, 
that a nation so constituted, thus disciplined to adversity and en- 
vironed by danger, thus serene and heroic, is destined by Divine 








Providence to become a splendid example to future ages of the 
dignity that attends a conflict with impiety and crime, when 


every thing but heaven seems to frown upon the struggle. Ne 
VOL. VI. H 
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opinion has been regarded more orthodoxical than this, that 4 
the arts and sciences flourish in the greatest perfection in the 4 
land where liberty resides. Whatever is prone to flatter our 
vanity is always sure of ahospitable reception. Probably it may 
be a justifiable artifice to deck, what we may venture to call the 
tutelary goddess of our country, in whatever alluring traits it is 
in the power not of fact only, but of fancy to bestow. This arrays 
on the side of liberty the powerful auxiliaries; but we question 
whether they were ever exclusively enlisted in her service. 
The arts, like Swiss,are mere mercenaries, and fight wherever 
they receive pay under whatever masters. Tyrants who wish a 
to emblazon their memories beyond their crimes—to soften the E 
fierce and sanguinary beams of their ambition, interpose the de- 
licate medium of the arts. The rays are then softened to our 
liking, and we view the object of our former dread asa mild 
and cheerful luminary, dispensing a salubrious and invigorating 
light. Virgil while fed at the table of Augustus, beheld no 
longer the countenance of the cold blooded and cowardly assas- 
sin—the man whose smiles were murder and whose hospitality 
was death; but the benificent and protecting deity of Rome, 
Liberty, was bleeding in all her arteries; but the Muse of Virgil 
denominated the victim Faction, and insulted her dying agonies. 
Horace while he participated in the smiles of the tyrant, and 
was allowed to enjoy his Bacchanalian revels, turned a deaf ear 
to the, voice of his country, and could say without a blush on his 
cheek, “non bene relicta parmula,” at the battle of Pharsalia. 
And yet, if Virgil was not a resolute panegyrist, we might in- 
quire, with what propriety, in his visions of Elysium, Czsar and 
Fabius, Augustus and Cincinnatus were joined together, with 
encomiums on the characters of each? What Scipio, what Fa- 
bius, what Cincinnatus, laboured to establish, both Czsar and 
Augustus laboured to overthrow, and yet all of them received 
the homage of Virgil’s muse. In truth, the bard found himself 
in an aukward predicament; he dared not pass over the names of 
Scipio and Fabius and Cincinnatus without respectful notice, 
because their characters had been consecrated already, and 
could receive from his muse no additional lustre. So on the 
other hand, Cesar and Augustus must have received the adora- 
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tion of his fancy, because his subsistence depended on the deed. 
He therefore divided his conscience, and gave one half to servile 
flattery, and reserved the other half for justice. 

Without further preface, we will now proceed to submit to 
the reader’s attention some remarks on a volume entitled 
Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance of a Painter, in two parts, 
with notes, and a preface, including strictures on the state of 
the arts, criticism, patronage and public taste, by Martin Archer 
Shee, Esq. 

We have attempted to form some conception of the reader’s 
surprize from the humble and unostentatious nature of the title. 
Imagining that there was no enjoyment in reserve, he would 
cast an eye of indolent curiosity over the page until he was lost 
in a labyrinth of poetic beauty. The author is not only a poet 
but a painter, and we think we can discover in this artifice, a 
specimen of his ability in the graphic art. It is certainly the 
law of contrast. The author, conscious of his own powers, ap- 
parently labours to shrink them up into a dimunitive compass, 
until he suddenly extends them over the whole region of Par- 
nassus. We will not venture to say that he has committed 
practical plagiarism on Milton’s devils; but his artifices remind- 
ed us of a similar one, which if the blind bard may be credited, 
his infernal spirits adopted. 

















** Behold a wonder! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng’d numberless.” 


This poem is divided into two parts. The first commences 
with a most beautiful and animated invective on the opinion 
sometimes entertained, that the soil and climate of England are 
unpropitious to the growth of literature and the arts We 
question whether it is in the power of genius to produce any 
thing superior to this—the author does not say that England has 
given birth to Milton—to Shakspeare—to Dryden—to Pope—to 
Newton and to Locke, and, of course is not averse to the sciences 
and the arts; but in an exquisitely beautiful apostrophe to those 
immortal men, he denominates such a declaration an ineult. 
This, while it seems to be merely an explosion ef honest and 
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patriotic indignation, refutes ihe charge, and we have all the 
compactness of argument and energy of the muse combined to- 
gether. Exquisite as this is, we doubt whether the poet was 
sensible of it; he gazed with fervency .on those illustrious 
models—kindled with indignation at the calumny, and brought 
those models and that calumny together:—so true is the ob- 
servation of that profound anatomist of moral nature, Edmund 
Burke, that “our passions sometimes instruct our reason.” 
The author then proceeds to tell, in the same vein of im- 
passioned poetry, how painting flourishes when cultivated by 
patronage—that patronage overcomes every obstacle that na- 
ture herself erects to the improvement of the arts. He then 
turns with indignation and disdain on those English critics who 
deem it the perfection of taste to slander English genius. True 
to his trade, he pauses in his glowing career, to pay the tribute 
of a tear to those eminent artists of his country, whose genius 
and whose glory his native land inherits. In a voice of awful 
admonition, he remonstrates to the tyros of the graphic art, not 
to be led astray by the casual liking they may feel, and to con- 
clude from them that they are capable of arriving at sminence. 
He feelingly portrays the obstacles they will have to encounter— 
he warns them that neither the rewards of fortune, the sole recom- 
pense of avaricious minds, nor glory, the only reward of an ambi- 
tion more noble, dignified and commanding, infallibly await them, 
although genius may bestow on them her richest gifts. He tells 
them, that unless they feel that enthusiasm in the study that is al- 
ways the incentive, and too often the only reward of genius, and 
which is alone sufficient to encounter the rugged obstacles that 
intervene, to throw aside their pencils and not become candidates 
for public shame. He then apostrophises the era rendered so 
illustrious by the administration of Lorenzo De Medici, and 
gives a character of that man equally compendious, forcible and 
just. He laments that the death of public liberty should be the 
era of the resurrection of the arts. This leads him by a gentle 
and beautiful gradation to consider the state of his native coun- 
try, and with a patriotic, disinterested spirit, he reprobates the 
thought that such an example should prove a precedent for her. 
Sooner would he renounce the art to which his soul is so 
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passionately devoted, than to behold the arts combining to deco- 
rate, by their various tributes, the tomb of his country’s freedom. 
He looks for better things; and concludes with an ardent aspi- 
ration, that the favoured repository of liberty may remain to 
future ages the favoured repository of the arts. How tame and 
insipid does this narrative appear! How inadequate is the justice 
done to a poet, by attempting to comprehend his glowing and 
brilliant thoughts in prosaic language. 
Notes are added by the author, in which he displays a know- 
ledge, deep; extensive and accurate. We carefully avoid that 
general and indiscriminate remark, which is often an artifice 
adopted by ignorance to veil its own imbecility. He considers 
the arts in all their details, and marks with a scrutinizing eye 
their delicate and sometimes almost imperceptible diversities. 
We do not see that suffocating egotism, disgusting self confi- 
dence, and pomp of quotation manifested by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature, whose notes seem to smother his poeem— 
on the contrary, whatever “ he touches—he adorns.”” Knowing 
himself to be an accomplished and elegant writer, he is con- 
tent that his works should speak for him, and does not deem it 
necessary to tell his reader the fact in so many words. His notes 
are in the strictest sense illustrative and éxplanatory, and it has 
often excited a smile on our lips, to observe the precise delicacy 
with which he throws out his metaphors. The style of his 
prose is said to resemble Burke’s. We are compelled to differ 
from this opinion—Burke’s drapery is always gorgeous and 
dazzling, always rich and variegated, but it is thrown negligent- 
ly on the limbs, with that impatience that designates a mind 
aspiring after something of more importance. The moments 
Burke devotes to illustration are taken from his main design, 
and while we pause to admire the brilliancy of a particular pa- 
ragraph, he has already the start of us—has arrived on several 
stages before us, and, with a scowl of anxiety, pauses and awaits 
our coming up. There is in all the productions of Burke an 
impatience of any thing like restraint or delay. He takes the 
reader or the auditor by main force, and makes him partake of. 
his celerity of movement, however sluggish and inert he is by 
nature. The reader is eyen sensible of pain in his intellectual 
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journey from the bustle, tumult and crowd of ideas by which he 
is surrounded. His mind is distracted in the same way that he 
would be in being ushered suddenly into a painting gallery, 
where every performance was executed by a consummate artist. 
Every object breaks upon him at once—his eye roams over each 
in a hurried and agitated manner, without leisure to examine 
one, and he returns filled with incongruous images, glittering 
cascades, dungeons, towers, rainbows, angels, men and devils, 
crowd and intersect, rise and fall in splendid and elaborate con- 
fusion. Shee, on the other hand, composes himself for the task; 
with all the painter’s leisure, he touches and retouches his me- 
taphor until it has acquired all the grace and delicacy he is ca- 
pable of bestowing on it, and then with a smiling assurance pre- 
sents it as not unworthy of regard. Surely, the man must be 
blind indeed to the grand characteristics of Burke that can dis- 
cover his traces in the following passage. ‘Society is a grand 
machine, all the parts of which depend on each other in such 
delicate and intimate connection, and are so nicely adjusted by 
the cautious hands of time and expericnce, that itseems no easy 
matter for the most expert political mechanic to ascertain exactly 
what fin or wheel can be pulled out or removed, without danger 
to its most ingenious and essential movements. Interest, self- 
interest is the firm supporting pivot on which the whole en- 
ginery rests and turns; want, passion, ambition are the main 
springs of its operation; wealth, honour, pleasure, glory, lux- 
ury, the principal wheels which communicating motion to all the 
dependant arrangements of minuter mechanism, at length set 
forward the golden hands of genius and taste, to move on the 
dial of existence and point to the brightest feriods of time, and 
the most memorable efochas of man.’’ Now the senseof this 
passage is admirable, and the metaphor highly finished; but the 
illustration has almost entirely dissipated the meaning. We 
look for society, and see nothing but a watch, and if we do not 
hear its tick also, it is not the fault of Mr. Shee. 

Burke, if such a metaphor had escaped him, would have 
dashed his pen over it in a pet, and would have censured himself 
for writing, and the reader still more for being detained by such 
a passage. 
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The second part of the poem opens with a declaration, that 


the present times are peculiarly inhospitable to the cultivation 
of the arts. This fact is attributed to a variety of causes, the 
prevalence of modern philosophy—metaphysics, chemistry, agri- 
culture—the rage of speculation—the state of the world at the 
present awful crisis: all these have engrossed, in the opinion 
of our author, so much of public attention as to have excluded 
the patronage of the arts. The author having now roused him- 
self, gives vent to an honest indignation against the prevalent 
taste of his countrymen, to disparage the works of her own 
artists. The voracious appetite for antiques, has for some time 
past been carried to a ridiculous excess. The English artist has 
been neglected, while every paltry fragment dug from the 
ruins of Herculaneum has been preserved with idolatrous re- 
verance. The poet inveighs against this, and the invective is a 
most beautiful touch cf nature. . Aspiring to the honours of the 
pencil himself; stung with indignation at the unmerited sarcasms 
and censures which his profession has received; feeling all the 
contempt of an honest mind at the incompetency of his critics; 
mortified that foreigners should receive that patronage to which 
English genius had the right of precedency; these several 
passions operating on a brilliant and vivid fancy, have produced 
an almost unparalleled invective. We can observe distinctly, 
the curl of contempt around his lips, while he sneers at the 
critic, who laments the poverty of English skill: so dangerous 
is it to tamper with genius. Ata time when insolent opulence 
meditates a triumph out of her sphere, and at the expense of 
penurious merit, she is provoking that irritable opponent te 
recriminate with ten fold interest, and industriously collecting 
materials for posterity to laugh at. There is scarcely a combina- 
tion of contempt and derision, that this painter has not 
grasped, at the expense of those pseudo critics who have dared 
to disparage English talent. The effect was as might have 
been expected. Here wasa vice to be amended, and before we 
could hope for its amendment, its folly and its absurdity must 
be detected and exposed. We should almost be led to believe, 
that this happy combination of circumstances was designed to 
provoke the satire of Shee. Here was truth to give pungency 
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to the invention—here was an English artist, who belonged to 
the tribe of those who were the outlaws of public patronage— 
here was one, whom nature had endowed with a luxuriancy of 
poetic genius, and an occasion opened for its sarcastic indul- 
gence.. He profited by this opportunity; his thrusts were home 
and direct, and the result was a reformation of public taste. 
Shee has given evidence to his critics, and at their expense, that 
the satiric muse has not perished in the general wreck of 
English taste. With what heart a false virtuoso could draw 
aside the curtain, expose the precious fragment of antiquity, 
and lament the decline of English genius, after the perusal of 
the folowing lines, we must confess we are unable to imagine. 























































** Behold! how pleas’d the conscious critic sneers' 
While circling boobies shake their ass’s ears; 
Applaud his folly, and, to please his pride, 
Bray forth abuse on all the world beside. 
Hear him, ye gods! harangue of schools and styles 
In pilfer’d scraps from Walpole and De Piles! 
Direct the vain spectator’s vacant gaze; 
Drill his dull sense, and teach him where to praise. 
Of every toy some tale of wonder frame 

How this from Heav’n or Ottoboni came. 

How that long pendant on plebeian wall 

Or lumber’d in some filthy broker’s stall, 

Lay lost to fame till by his taste restor’d, 

Behold the gem shrin‘d, curtain’d, and adord. 
Hear him, ye powers of ridicule deplore, 

The arts extinguish’d and the muse no more. 

With shrug superior, and insulting phrase 

Commiserate the darkness of our days. 

Nor less, in ev'ry liberal mind debas‘d, 

The servile tribe, the tad-pole train of taste, 

Who crown each block, as Jove in jest decrees, 

And skip and squat around such fops as-these. 

A motly group—a party colour’d pack, 

Of knave and fool—of quidnunc and of quack— 

Of critic sops, insipid, cold and vain, 

Done inthe drip of some poor painter's brain; 

Dabblers in science—dealers in virtu, 

And sycophants of every form and hue. 

Low, artists too, a busy, babbling fry, 

That frisk and wriggle in a great man’s eye. 
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Feed on his smiles, and simp’ring at his-side ) 
Catch the cold drops that flatt'ry thaws from pride; 
A cunning kind of fetch-and-carry fools 
The scum of taste, that bubbles up in schools; 
Savealls of art that shed a glimmering ray 
And burn the snuffs their betters cast away; 
As abject, croyching, void and vile a train, 
As wit can well deride, or worth disdain. 








Our author having thus eased his stomach of the intolerable 
quantity of bilious matter that lay so heavy on it, proceeds to 
panegyrize those who have fostered British merit. He solicits 
patronage for his brothers of the pencil in the following noble 
lines: 


“ Gods! what a glory would invest his name, 
What palms perennial spring around his fame, 
Whose generous spirit should our age reprove 
And to the living arts extend his love. 
Who leaving to the selfish, pedant crew, 
The barren bliss of impotent virtu, 
Should to his cares the nobler task assign, 

- To draw the géms of genius from the mine; 
Assist what little lustre life allows 
And set them blazing on Britannia's brows,” 


After dwelling more at large on the true critic, our author 
concludes with enumerating what qualities are’ comprised in 
the character of a real painter. In a note superadded he 
discusses the question with unusual accuracy and elegance, 
which of the two arts, painting or poetry, is entitled to the pre- 
ference. He insists that there is no quality appertaining to the 
poet that the painter is not bound to possess in an equal de- 
gree, and that he must have in addition, distinctness and per- 
Spicuity of conception beyond what the province of the poet 
demands. This question has already employed the simpering 
and drowsy pen of Haley, who decides the other way; but we 
charitably presume that whatever honour poetry may be eti< 
titled to, that gentleman did not mean to cite his own as’ evi= 
dence. As to the prose of our author, there is, perhaps, a re- 
dundancy of ornament; but there is so much chastity, neatness, 


perspicuity and precision pervading the whole, that this re- 
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dundancy amuses and delights. There is such a uniformity of 
glitter that he has laid himself under a metaphoric pledge never 
to sink into the style of common narrative. The reader takes 
up the book, and when he consults the notes, if he dees not 
discover some curious antithesis, some novelty of thought or 
expression, some strange and unusual Drilliancy, he expe- 
riences a sensible disappointment. This results from the uni- 
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form splendour of our author’s page—it is a shackle that. 


he has imposed on himself, and which compels him to 
write under a manifest disadvantage. Had he been less bril- 
liant at the outset, we should have been presented with the 
same good sense, and its effects would have been more perma- 
nent. Compositions of this nature, however pure in themselves, 
lead in their consequences to the encouragement of a taste, false, 
frivolous and effeminate. We acquire such a tone of the orna- 
mental, that manly sense, and strong argument, in plain, home- 
spun language, delights us no longer. How few, after having 
regaled their eyes with such brilliancy, could relish the simple 
shrewdness of Swift—his saturnine and impenetrable gravity, 
while his reader is in a roar of laughter. With all the impuri- 
ties of that author’s page, we know of no style that we should 
more ardently recommend to young writers than his, and which 
could be studied with more singular profit. His wit is always 
robed in such plain apparel, the heart of the reader is taken by 
surprise—the formal humourist draws his countenance down to 
an affected gravity, preserves the same unbending physiogno- 
my, and is almost offended at the laugh he soirresistibly excites. 
For instance, in his yoyage to the empire of Lilliput, not con- 
tent with giving us a map of the country and designating its 
latitude and longitude with an iron gravity of countenance, he 
recommends to his majesty to send out one of his ships and to 
colonize the island. But it may be doubted whether Mr. Shee, 
had he attempted it, could have written in a style different from 

what he has done. His professional habits lead him to investigate 

whatever is beautiful in nature or art, and to transplant them 

upon canvass or upon paper. The connection supposed to ex: 
ist between the different sciences is manifested in the person 
of Mr. Shee, in a manner well worthy of observation and notice. 
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‘How nearly are the painter and poet united in the following 
lines. 


“ As when long shut in shades the eye of day 
Shoots from his lids of clouds a sudden ray, 
Swift o’er the sombre scene effulgent flies 

The golden gleam and skims along the skies. 
Flames up the mountain, fiashes on the main, 
Till one broad glory bursts upon the plain; 

Thus lowering life the lib‘ral arts illume, 

Adorn its prospects, and dispel its gloom: 
Chace passion’s scowling tempest from the scene 
And o’er the mind’s horizon shine serene.” 


Althoug! it may be doubted whether the cultivation of poetry 
assists the painter, yet, beyond question, the study of painting 
would be of eminent service to the poet. Those beautiful 
forms of nature which the painter groups together, and the 
visionary grace with which he surrounds them, may be denomi- 
nated painting to the eye. Let the broad outlines of these be 
represented in melodious words, andthe same group of objects 
become poetry to the ear. In fact, statuary painting and poetry 
so far as poetry is conversant with external nature seem but a 
eombination of the same feelings excited by different attributes. 
The great diversity appears to consist principally in the differ- 
ent mediums or senses by which the same ideas are conveyed 
tothe mind. Thus painting being addressed to the eye, the 
most accurate and intelligent of all the senses demands corres- 
pondent precision and perspicuity. Nature was the first 
painter, for whoever observes the reflection of a landscape in 
the water, sees something done by the hand of nature herself, 
which the perfection of art only aspires to copy after. The 
shadows of substances possess to the eye all the solidity and 
identity of their original, and it must be by the testimony of the 
other senses, that the deception is detected. The poet does not 
possess a vehicle to the mind so direct and so infallible. He deals 
only in words, which are in themselves mere arbitrary symbols 
of things, and when they express abstract ideas, are liable to 
much uncertainty and misconception, for want of sénsible re- 
presentatives. This vehicle, so unsafe and uncertain, cannot be 
managed with the same fidelity, and it is folly to attempt 
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the execution of a task, by nature rendered impracticable. A 
latitude is therefore not only allowed, but rendered necessary. 
It must be left to the imagination to perform the office of the 
pencil, and togive the finishing touches. This very latitude admits 
of that species of exaggeration, or heightening which the pen- 
cil dares not aspire after. When Milton says that the stature 
of Satan reached the sky, it strikes us with an awful sublimity; 
but let this be represented on Canvass, and it sinks into bur- 
lesque. As painting cannot, for the cause abovementioned, take 
the latitude of poetry, so neither can poetry, from the same 
cause, adopt the precision of the nencil. Dr. Darwin always 
offends against this rule, and is nothing more than a painter in 
words. Every appearance is drawn out with such minutiz of 
detail, that nothing is left for the fancy of the reader to com- 
plete; and this, instead of exciting pleasure, creates disgust. 
For instance, when Cupid is represented by him as snatching the 
thunderbolt from Jove, we are told, he 








‘‘ Grasp’d with illumin’d hands each flaming shaft 
His tingling fingers shook, he stamp’d and laugh’d.¥ 


Here to represent the hand of Cupid illuminated by the 
thunderbolt, while in the attitude of breaking it, would be a 
delightful exercise for the pencil; but when we employ words, 
the figure is too precise to excite pleasure. In the volume be- 
fore us, when Mr. Shee wishes to produce a reverance for the 
art of the painter, without condescending to particulars, he 
constantly avails himself of that generality of expression which 
poetry admits. 


“ Whether on Titian’s golden pinions borne, 
Bath‘d in the bloom of Heav’n’s immortal morn, 
Thou sunward take thy sympathetic flight, 

To sport amidst the progeny of light.” 


A reader of this passage would conclude, that Milton was 
the personage alluded to; but, we find him, on further reading, 
to be Sir Joshua Reynolds: that Titian was remarkable for the 
brilliancy of his colouring; that his exhibitions consisted of an- 
gelic subjects, and that Sir Joshua- Reynolds followed his exam- 
ple: So, on the other hand, when poetry aims at distinctness of 
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impression, Shee calls the pencil in aid of the lyre. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Shee laments, as a poet, the death of Gains- 
borough, an excellent artist, he applies to one of his own pic- 
fures to excite our sensibility in his behalf. 





“ Sad o’er his grave, regardless of the storm, 

The weeping woodman bends his toil-worn form: 
His dog half conscious hears his master’s mourn, 

Looks in his furrowed face and whines forlorn.” 


All this is painting in the outline in its plainest sense, and is 
precise as it can be without weakening the impression. Had he 
gone on to have told us the colour of the dog—his attitude, the 
drapery of the woodman, we should have rewarded his labours 
with a smile, different from that of approbation. We learn, that 
the woodman was, by his grief, rendered unconscious of the 
storm—that his dog participated in his master’s grief, and this 
is all the precision it is in the power of poetry tobestow.. The 
poet refers us to a picture drawn by the hand of Gainsborough, 
gives us the outline of the figure, and leaves the disposition of 
the drapery and attitude to our fancy to fillup. As Mr. Shee 
has published another volume, we shall probably have, hereafter, 
occasion to notice it; and not to trespess on the reader’s pa- 
tience, we conclude for the present. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIOQ—MY GARDEN, NO. I. 


Heicuo! methinks I hear some of your readers exclaim, 
what, more periodical works? The remark is certainly founded 
on experience. The multitude of similar publications, which 
have been protruded on the notice of the public, in the literary 
meridian of Europe, since the days of the Tattler and Specta- 
tor, has nearly precluded novelty. Scarce a single magazine 
appears, without being sufficiently filled with weak Monitors, 
or trifling Recorders; and that country has become almost sa- 
turated with their eternal sameness. In this western quarter of 
the world, they have much_ more the appearance of an innova- 
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tion. But I thought I could discern new scenes which had 
not yet flashed upon the imagination, novel subjects of disquisi- 
tion which had never employed the pen of authors in the eastern 
hemisphere. It is also highly reasonable, that this country, a 
combination of extravasated portions from all the nations of 
Europe, contains very original and eccentric characters. 
Such then, are my reasons for writing. A youthful author is 
naturally diffident, on appearing before the criticising eye of 
the public; therefore, the brilliant, yet nervous luxuriance of 
Burke, the sublime, the solemn energy of Dr. Johnson, or the 
matchless elegance of Addison, is not to be expected. Nor 
does the author, though gifted with much of that ardent ambi- 
tion, which distinguishes youth, ever expect to soar so high: 
if he can afford some variety to the sameness of a dull hour, 
his intention is ‘fulfilled; whether his means are adequate to 
those ends, the world must determine. 

The pleasure which a tasteful garden affords, every admirer 
of nature has experienced. The regular insipidity of acommon 
garden, I would not here be supposed to advocate. No! the 
great irregular wildness or the sweet simplicity of nature is 
also my garden. Whether she present the proud sublimity of 
the “cloud capt” mountain, over savage rocks the hoarse dash- 
ing of the cataract, or the mazy wanderings of some sweet 
stream, now “lost in shade, now shining in the sun.” These 
are scenes which ever delight me, which have ever pleased the 
world; for how long have we listened to the same rural themes 
though sung by different poets, with apparent ecstasy. 

The analogy which a garden bears to the world, and to litera- 
ture, is in some instances obvious. How often do we see flowers 
glittering in all the splendour of colour, whose real worth 
is trifling, when minutely examined. How often do we 
see pride dressed in the most gaudy magnificence; sus- 
tained by immense riches, and commanding the respect of the 
world; yet how little valuable would we find an analyzation. 
We discover plants, though possessing a very disgusting ap- 
pearance, yet containing medical or alimentary qualities highly 
beneficial to mankind. Frequently persons whose outward 
forms are of the coarsest mould, and who are dressed in the 
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roughest habit, possess those great requisites of genius, arden- 
cy of fancy, and majesty of soul. Spots of land which possess 
the most desolate appearance, when they. experience the care 
of the discerning gardener, are soon clothed with all the luxu- 
riance of vegetation; so the darkest subjects when illuminated 
by the piercing soul of genius, dart on the mind with the 
greatest truth and lustre. Having thus traced some similarity 
between my title, and the world, I here enter on my new situa- 
tion, as a gardener of literature. 

My garden is my scene of reflection, and of rational amuse- 
ment. IfI wish to indulge myself in that pleasing melancholy, 
which is sometimes so grateful to the imagination, I repair to 
my garden; when the brilliant west glows in the setting sun, or 
more beautiful, when the purple tints of evening linger in the 
darkening vale. Here to view the rose, which in the morning 
bloomed with all the freshness of a virgin, now faded, all that 
beauty fled. Who has not observed persons in the bloom of 
youth, with talents that would render them worthy of any situ- 
ation, involved in the giddy vortex of dissipation; there whirled 
from folly to vice, with such rapidity, that they are soon render- 
ed callous to every sensation of virtue or honor, and end in tor- 
ment a despicable life. Others, like the modest violet, depress- 
ed by the cold hand of poverty, or scorn of pride, fly with 
pleasure from an unhappy world; yes, doubly miserable to the 
exquisite feelings of neglected talents. Such thoughts as these 
always humble my pride, they teach me the vanity of human 
expectations, and learn me to consider as a fairy dream, the 
hope that real happiness is to be found in the present world. 

It is not to be expected, that such a youthful cultivator of 
literature, should present a perfect garden; but if I should col- 
lect a chaplet, that will afford any pleasure to my readers, [ 
shall expect the praises due. After the manner of the World 
No. 1, I hereby declare no person shall be called witty, who 
calls my garden a dull garden, a tasteless, a gloomy garden, a 
weedy garden, &c 


Iam 


Tyrro. 
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THE PLANETARY SYSTEM OF THE HEART. 
BY AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


A sTubD1ovus astronomer was taking great pains to instruct a 
lady in the system of Descartes, according to which, the groups 
of heavenly bodies consist only of vortices, and those bodies 
are mutually attracted by nothing but vortices. “ My head turns 
round already,” said the fair scholar. ‘ Whether this system is 
adapted to the heavens, I have not the least desire to know, but 
I am pleased with it, because in the same manner you may ex- 
plain the system of the human heart, and that is my world.” 
The astronomer looked at her with astonishment. He had stu- 
died the heavens a great deal, but he knew nothing at all con- 
cerning the human heart. 

‘‘ Hear,’’ contiaued the lady, “ how I represent the matter to 
myself. Every person is such a Cartesian vortex. We constant- 
ly require an ether to float in; this etheris Vanity, as the fun- 
damental principle of all our motions; the Heart, the centre of 
the vortex, is the sun around which the Passions revolve as pla- 
nets. Each planet has its moons; round Jove, for instance, re- 
volves Jealousy. They mutually illumine each other by re- 
flexion; but all their light is borrowed from the heart, whose se- 
cond planet, Ambition, is not so near to it as love, and therefore 
receives from it a less degree of warmth. Ambition has like- 
wise its moons, many of which shine extremely bright; for in- 
stance, Bravery, Magnanimity; while others reflect but a dis- 
mal light, as Haughtiness, Arrogance, Flattery. The largest 
planet in this system, the Jupiter of the human heart, is Se//- 
interest, which has numberless satellites. Reason has alsoa lit- 
ile corner; she is our Saturn, who steals away thirty years be- 
fore we can perceive that she has made one revolution. The 
comets in my system are no other than, Medztations, Reflections; 
which, after many aberrations, get, in a short time, into the vor- 
tex of the passions. Experience has taught us, that they have 
either a pernicious nor a beneficial influence; they excite in us 
a little fear, and that is all: the vortex continues its course as 


before.”’ 
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The astronomer smiled with open mouth, like one who does 
not comprehend a thing, but out of politeness, raises no objec- 
tions to it. “I proceed alittle farther still,” continued the lady. 
“That involuntary sentiment, denominated Sympathy, I com- 
pare to the power by which the magnet attracts iron. Both are 
inexplicable. The solar spots may probably be the effects of 
age, when the warmth of the heart gradually decreases; for 
who can answer for it that our sun will not be by degrees ex- 
tinguished? Then will the universe be as dark and cold as the 
heart of an old manor aconqueror. The thought is cnough 
to chill one. Farewell!” 

The lady skipped away to forget, in the vortex of a spright- 
ly dance, the whole system of Descartes. The astronomer look- 
ed after her, shaking his head, and compared her to a. shooting 
Star. 











AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BURLINGTON BAY, 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Tats bay has its name from the town of Burlington, in Chit- 
tendon county, Vermont, where, in the year 1791, a university 
was established by the legislature of that state. 

Among the numerous interesting views which this noble lake 
offers to the admirer of nature, few surpass the present, in pic- 
turesque effect, particularly on one of those days of rural sere- 
nity and repose, when the smooth expanse of waters, studded 
with islands, reflects the tranquil sublimity of the blue sky and 
surrounding mountains; while the white sails of the various ves- 
sels that float lazily on its bosom, give additional grandeur and 
novelty to the scene. | 

Lake Champlain is more than 200 miles in length, is of very 
irregular breadth, from one to seventeen miles; and is said to 
occupy an extent of five hundred thousand acres. It is abundant- 


ly stored with fish; and contains more than 60 islands of vari- 
ous dimensions. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
REMONSTRANCE OF THE DOGS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Honourable the Corpfroration of the City of Philadelphia, 
the humble remonstrance of the Dogs of the said City, Sheweth— 

That they have seen with surprise and distress a law for kil- 
ling all such Dogs as are not provided with collars after the 10th 
instant, in order to prevent their biting the Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, and thus bringing on a fatal disease. Your memorial- 
ists are sorry to complain of the injustice of this law, inasmuch 
as its objects are a part of one class of animals only, while a 
part of several more numerous classes of animals equally, or 
more disposed to 4zte, are wholly overlooked in the law, and 
still suffered to roam at large in the city withimpunity. These 
are, Ist, a certain class of traders in goods of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly in public stock, whose bites are often as destructive to 
the interests of the Citizens of Philadelphia, as our bites are to 
their lives.— 

2. There are certain members of the learned professions, 
who live by dzting all those persons who are dependant upon 
them. These are those ministers of the gospel, who bite their 
parishioners, with indifferent sermons; and who neglect to re- 
turn in visits and private instructions, to their congregations a 
compensation for the salaries they receive from them; also those 
lawyers who dite their Clients out of large fees for trifling servi- 
ces, or for neglecting and postponing their suits; and lastly, those 
physicians who not only dite their patients with large bills, but 
who dite one another, not as we do upon the hands and legs openly, 
but slily and secretly upon their backs. The diseases induced 
by all these different kinds of bites are often of a serious and 
destructive nature, and call for the interference of laws to pre- 
vent and punish them. Your memorialists, therefore, humbly 
pray that all the classes of persons before mentioned, may be 
killed, or obliged to Wear collars, in order to defend them from 
the resentment of the public; and thus by an act of equal justice. 
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to place them upon a footing with your memorialists; and your 
memorialists, as induty bound, shall ever bark. Signed, in 


behalf of all the Dogs in the city, by . Cxsar, 
TowseER, 
Pompey, 
WatcuH, and 
May 29, 181}. Spor. 


HORACE IN LONDON. 


Or all the descriptive passages in Horace, none has been 
perused with a more cordial approbation, especially by the ru- 
ral enthusiast, than that far-famed Epode, which so enchantingly 
celebrates the joys of the sylvan life. In this beautiful poem, the 
poet, with his accustomed felicity, describes one Alphius, a 
scoundrel usurer, chaunting, at great length, the delights of ru- 
ral retirement, resolving to repair to the groves of solitude: but 
finally, from the despotism of Avarice and of Habit, return- 
ing to his villainous speculations and his trade of money-lending. 
Horace in London, has very happily modernized this matchless 
performance; and if Mr. Pope could be raised from the tomb, 
he would not hesitate liberally to commend his fellow-labourer 
in this peculiar way of composition. 


EPODE II. RURAL FELICITY. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, &c. 


“Happy the man who leaves off trade 
(Thus to himself, Paul Poplin said, ) 
No care his mind engages; 
Fix’d on a gently rising hill, 
At Somers-town, or Pentonville, 
He eyes the passing stages. 


The city rout, the lord mayor’s ball, 
The bankrupt meeting at Guildhall, 
He cautiously avoids; 
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Nor, when bold privateers invade 
Our homewerd bound West India trade 
Pays cent per cent at Lloyd’s. 


His poplars, Lombardy’s delight, 
He ranges graceful to the sight, 
Than mighty Magog taller; 
And if one overtop his peers, 
The overgrown intruder shears, 
Or substitutes a smaller. 


Pleas’d from his summer-house to spy, 
The lowing herd to Smithfield hie, 

To feed each London glutton; 
His blushing elder wine he brews, 
To treat his city friends, who chuse 

To taste his Sunday’s mutton. 


When Autumn rears his sun-burnt head, 
And plums his garden wall o’erspread, 

What joy rewards his labours! 
First, chusing for himself the best, 


He civilly bestows the rest 
Upon his next-door neighbouts. 


Where glides old Middleton’s canal, 

He sometimes joins the motley mall, 
And feasts on ale and fritters; 

And when he nods in soft repose, 


Responsive to his vocal nose, 
The merry blackbird twitters. 


When drifted snow engulfs the house, 
He hunts the weuzle, rat or mouse, 
Qr, with a net of bobbin, 
Entraps the sparrow’s ci.irping brood, 
And oft-times, in a valiant mood, 
Ensnares the fierce red robin. 


But if, to grace his rural life, 
He takes unto himself a wife, 
(No more a naughty ranger) 
He marries one of honest kin, 
Like Pamela, or void of sin, 
Like her who chose the stranger. 
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What more can mortal man desire, 
An elbow chair, a blazing fire, 

Two spermaceti tapers; | 
An appetite at five to dine, 
A dish of fish, a pint of wine, 

A leg of lamb and capers! 


No turbot, eighteen pence a pound, 
Should on my humble board be found, 
No fricandeau or jelly; 
_ No moor game, dear and duinty breed, 
Should fly from Berwick upon Tweed, 


To roost within my belly. 


i'd kill a pig—I'd drive a team—~ 

I'd keep a cow to yield me cream, 
More delicate than nectar; 

0 pure and innocent delight, 

To snatch the pigeon from the kite, 
And—in a pie—protect her. 


And when the Hampstead stage I spied, 
With six fat citizens inside, 

Their daily labour over: 
The horned herd Vd thus provoke— 
* Fag on, obedient to the yoke, 

Behold me safe in clover.” 


Paul Poplin, in a curious fuss, 
A future Cincinnatus thus 
His honest pate was puzzling; 
When lo! before his counter stands 
A pursy widow and demands 
Six yards of ell-wide muslin! 


He starts—displays the Indian ware, 
His country box dissolves in air, 
Like mists of morning vapour; 
And, in the Poultry, Poplin still 
Sticks to his shop, and eyes the till 
A smirking linen-draper! 


Every reader of the London gazettes and magazines will re- 
member the circumstances of the arrest and imprisonment of sir 
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Francis Burdett, whom the court patty at the time viewed in the 
light of a turbulent demagogue. Our facetious poet thus mer- 
rily alludes to some of the particulars of this transaction. The 
seventh stanza exhibits an antithesis of which, Seneca or Gold- 


‘ smith, Babzac or Voiture might have been proud. 
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BOOK I. ODE 37. 
Nunc est libendum, nunc fede libero. 


The poet rejoiceth on the return of tranquillity, after the imprisonment of sir 
Francis Burdett in the tower. 


** Now broach ye a pipe of the best malvoisie, 
? Tis sold at the Marmion tavern, 

Come feast upon turtle; and sing a Scotch glee 

And dance round the table in grand jubilee, 
Like so many hags in a tavern. 


° Tis wrong to draw corks in the midst of a row, 
Old port is the devil when shaken, 
The caption was novel, I needs must allow, 
| An Englishman’s house was his castle, till now, 
I | But castles are now and then taken. 


Dame Fortune had given sir Francis a dram, 
Your drunkards will never be quiet; 
He said, Mr. Serjeant, your warrant’s a sham 
Upheld by the rabble, Pll stay where I am— 
So London was all in a riot. 


But soon Mr. Sergeant surmounted the casement, 
Which only made Jolin Bull the gladder; 

a For back he was push’d, to his utter amazement, 

j 4 | The baronet smil’d, when he saw from the casement, 

His enemies mounting a ladder. 


wie -AsSe 2 


| i At length, all the constables broke in below, 
Quoth Jrsss, it is legal depend on’t, 
| Thus, riding in chace of a doe, or a roe, 
4. The flying bumbailiff cries “ yota’ tally-ho!” 
1 il And seizes the luckless defendant: 
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Sir Francis determined the question to try, 
Was quietly reading law latin; 

Not able and therefore not willing to fly, 

He saw all the parliament forces draw nigh 
As firm as the chair that he sat in. 


His lady sat by, and she played on her lute, 
And sung “ Will you come to the bower,” 
The Serjeant at arms, who was hitherto mute, 
Advane’d and exclaim’d, like an ill-natured brute, 
Sir Knight “ will you come to the Tower?” 


He mounted the carriage, by numbers oppress’d 
But first, with no honest intention, 

Like queen Cleopatra, he secretly press’d 

Two serpents, in tender adieu, to his breast, 
Whose names I had rather not mention. 


’ Tis thus other Wimbledon heroes attain 

The summit of posthumous fame, 
They dodge their pursuers through alley and lane, 
But when they discover resistance is vain 

They kick up a dust, and die game.” 


THE MORAL WORLD. 


In the intervals of a life of Ambition, Luxury, or Avyarice, 
however prone, the majority of mortals may be, like the brutes, 
described by Saiust, to grovel in a state of abject servitude, 
under the dominion of Appetite, still there are golden moments, 
when the voice of the fairest of the virtues is distinctly audible. 
My lord Botincsrokg, another name for eloquence itself, de- 
clares, with his accustomed elegance of expression, that the love 
of study and the desire of knowledge he had felt all his life, and 
that he was not quite a stranger to that industry and application 
as requires the whole vigour of mind to be exerted in the pur- 
suit of truth. While, says this ardent nobleman, I ran the 
course of Pleasure, and of Business, there was always the war- 
ning voice of Monition, whispering in my car; but my good 
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Genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whispered so softly, that 
very often I heard him not, in the hurry of those passions by 
which I was transported. Some calmer hours there were, and 
in them J hearkend. Happy for the most indolent and the most 
dissipated of our readers, if they will not only peruse, but follow 
precepts so salutary as the ensuing, which are the dictates of 
wisdom, conveyed in the tones of rhetoric; apples of Gold in 
fiictures of Silver. Epiror. 


If, like the sluggard, we were all discouraged by the thought of present 
difficulties, misery, and famine would soon be universal; and as there are ob- 
stacles in the way to temporal, so there are in the way to eternal happiness. 
For is it not difficult to resist the temptations of present gain or pleasure 
which the world is continuaily offering to our senses? Is it not difficult te 
cross our wayward inclinations, and to oppose the gratification of our importu- 
nate appetites? Yes, it must be allowed that this is difficult to flesh and blood; 
but consider the great recompense, the inestimable reward, which is promised 
to our success in this glorious undertaking. ‘The ascent to heaven, which is 
formed by habits of goodness is steep; but one step up the mount will only 
make the next less difficult. If we will persist in performing one act after 
another, of temperance, justice, and humanity, in circumstances which power- 
fully incline us to the contrary, we shall find it more easy, in every succeed- 
ing attempt, to combat the temptations, which tend to divert us from the 
practice of those virtues which we are labouring to acquire. All that is 
wanting, under the favour of God, to render ourselves good and happy is con- 
stant unabating exertion. Hence we shall be good in this life and eternally 
happy in the next. 

The way of the slothful man, says So!omon, is as an hedge of thorns. In- 
dustry, whether mental, moral, or c.rporeal promotes true pleasure, wile sloth 
generates pain. For can we enjoy any real pleasure when we are conscious 
that we have neglected the performance of those things with which our good 
is intimately connected; which are essential to our temporal or moral welfare? 
But, after having, to the best of our abilities and opportunities, discharged 
every part of our duty, all the business imposed upon us by our situation in 
life, the various labours which our good, both temporal and eternal, demands; 
then may we enjoy that satisfaction which is mingled with no regret, that 
ease which will be followed by no remorse. Ease and recreation, ease 
Without disquietude, and recreation without guilt are the fruits of labour; 
the necessary consequences of honest and vigorous exertion; and hence this 
constitution of things, while it animates our industry, ought to make industry 
itself, which is a source of so much delight, an object of our affection. With 


what serene complacency, what pure and unvitiated self approbation, do we 
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look on those works, whether of mental or corporeal strength, of moral or 
physical industry, which our persevering exertions of mind or body have ena- 
bled us to execute. As the preacher says, the sleep of a labouring man is 
sweet, and why? because it is a period of ease, a calm oblivion of his cares, 
which is purchased by his toils. If we haye obtained any temporal goods by 
dishonest means, by fraud, injustice, or inhumanity, we cannot reflect with 
any thing like a pleasurable self approbation on the acquisition; but when we 
obtain the same goods by honest and virtnous endeavour, we rejoice in them; 
the possession is delightful to the heart, and an object of grateful reflection to 
the mind. Common experience manifests the truth of the observation, that 
we take most delight in those things, which are the fruits of our personal 
exertion; and God seems to have made virtue difficult, only to make us prize 
it more highly. 

Industry is, in itself, highly satisfactory, as it exempts us from that languor 
and uneasiness which are the unvarying associates of Idleness. If we could 
thoroughly pry into the mind and heart of one, who, as the common saying 
is, knows not what to do with himself, whose faculties are fixed in a listless 
habitude, who experiences that dreary vacuity of attention, which is the con- 
comitant of imaction, and could compare it with the state of mind and heart 
in anether whose active powers are ever actively employed, who is perpetual- 
ly intent on some objeci, and busy in pursuing it, we should see the inward 
sensations of the sluggard a barren waste, or occupied by nothing but a cor- 
rosive fretfulness and unavailing regret, while we should behold those of the 
industrious gently agitated by complacency, or thrilling with delight. When 
we employ our active powers, whether moral, mental, or corporeal, in a man- 
ner suited to our condition in life, and to the end for which they were be- 
stowed, the reflection must be cheering to us, from the consciousness that we 
are doing well, what is useful and conducive to our own good or that of our 
neighbour. These are pleasurable sensations, which prevent the intrusion 
of painful ones. Industry is, indeed, a perennial source of pleasurable feel- 
ing; for, while we are actively employed, our attention is withdrawn from 
those objects which are disagreeable; and, as all virtuous industry tends to 
the acquisition of what is useful, it is fixed on those, which are agreeable. 
Hope is the foretaste of happiness, the anticipation of delight before it ar- 
rives; and what excites hope so much as industry; for can we labour without 
the hope of a reward? Hope is the concomitant of industry, when we are 
labouring for any temporal, and much more when we are employing our 
moral powers, in conformity to the will of God, in pursuit of that good, which 
is eternal. Then we rejoice in hope, looking not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen, are eternal. 

Those who seek pleasure in idleness, seek what they never find; for, 


when we are idle, doing nothing, and seeking nothing to do, what uneasy 
VOL, VI. L 
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sensations press on the heart, what troublesome thoughts crowd into the 
mind, making us dissatisfied with ourselves, infusing a corrosive uneasiness 
into our breasts, which nothing but the employment of the mind or the body 
can remove! Besides, as reflection is continually inviting us to live, as it were, 
our past life over again, by recalling it to the memory, he who wastes his time, 
or lets his faculties rest and grow decrepid by inaction, is doubly misera- 
ble; for idleness itself is always misery, and the after recollection of time, 
wasted in idleness, will long be a source of aggravated misery. Buton the 
contrary, to the industrious the time which is rightly employed, is not only 
pleasure in the present, but, in every subsequent period of life; the reflection 
on time well employed, is a neverfailing source of pleasure. For he who has 
employed his active powers to those ends for which they were designed, can- 
not but rejoice to think that he has made a right use of the talents entrusted 
to him; and that ina future life other and greater talents will be put in his 
possession. But what delight can that man find in the contemplation of the 
past, whose life has been consumed inactively, whose time has been only a 
a blank surface of which no portion has been inscribed with the characters of 





industry? 

Industry while it is elevated by the spirit, always tends to procure the 
means of independence. The industrious, scorning that subsistence which 
can be procured only by a base dependance on the bounty of others, or by the 
unworthy arts of servile adulation feel the most powerful impulse to the most 
strenuous exertions. 

Industry is the best school and the surest safe-guard to every virtue. He, 
who is placed in those circumstances in life, in which his subsistence depends 
on his daily labour, if he do not strive to obtain his livelihood by honest indus- 
try, will naturally be led to attempt to do it by less worthy means. ‘Thus 
rogues and cheats are usually idle. They prefer theft to work; and are not 
willing to purchase recreation by toil. But industry, while it procures a 
surer subsistence than any dishonest practices can do, at the same time cheers 
by the reflection that the subsistence which is thus earned by industry, is ob- 
tained in a way, which our own heart ratifies and which God approves. Idle- 
ness teaches much evil; this it does tothe rich, as well astothe poor. For, are 
we rich? the right employment of our time is necessary to keep us virtuous. 
If we suffer our minds to be unoccupied, and our active faculties to grow 
feeble by disuse, how many vain thoughts, how many impure and criminal 
desires will steal into the soul! as time unemployed, or in which the atten- 
tion is not occupied, will hang heavy on our hands, if we do not employ iton 
what is good we shall certainly, in order to get more speedily rid of it, or 
to kill it, as the phrase is, be tempted to employ it on whatis evil. Thus 
vicious men will generally be found idle, and idle men vicious. 


Idie people are generally loquacious and inquisitive; having nothing to do, 
or doing nothing themselves they cannot be at ease, without meddling with 
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the affairs of their neighbours. Thus St. Paul speaks of some persons among 
the Thessalonians, who were disorderly, working not at all, busy bodies. 
They were disorderly, or licentious in their manners and discourse, because 
they would not work, and not devoting their time to the occupations of in- 
dustry, they became more inquisitive and talkative than they ought to have 
been about the affairs of others. Busy bodies, or pragmatical meddlers with 
that in which they have no concern are very common in our time, but they 
abound most among the idle and the profligate. The truly industrious, those 
who are industrious not only in improving their circumstances, but their 
hearts and lives, think of other and better things. Idleness is the common 
parent of that gossiping loquacity which often violates all regard for truth 
and all respect for decency; as St. Paul says of certain tattling females in his 
day, who were idle, wandering about from house to house, and not only idlers, 
but tattlers and busy bodies. Indeed nothing tends so much as idleness to 
breed this mischievous disposition, to prattle about other people’s affairs, while 
we are negligent of our own. 

Whatever may be the state of life in which we are placed, industry or 
the right and diligent employment of our active faculties, whether of mind 
or body, is necessary not only to enable us to perform those duties which are 
annexed to our particular calling and situation, but to keep us virtuous. If 
we are placed in circumstances of affluence, the right employment of our 
time and active faculties, talents for the improvement of which the rich and 
poor are both accountable, is necessary to enable us to make a right use of 
our wealth to apply it to these ends to which God intended it to be subservient, 
to secure our hearts against the inroads of impure and criminal desires, to 
prevent us from being corrupted by pleasure, or sunk in a swinish sottishness 
by suffering the groveling appetites of the flesh to govern the noble faculties 
of the soul. a 

Has our lot fallen in the vale of poverty? then surely, industry, corporeal 
industry, is very needful to us, in order to enable us to better our condition, 
and to diminish the number of our privations. If industry will not always 
lift the poor above the level of poverty, it will always make the lowest pover- 
ty more tolerable; and it will certainly contribute not only to mitigate, but to 
remove that Impatience and Discontent, which Providence seems to have ap- 
pointed to wait on Idleness, in order to instigate the idle, to get rid of them, 
by the labours of honest industry. 
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THE POETICAL WORLD. 


A department for the encouragement and preservation of 
original poetry is almost invariably devoted to the Muses in 
every magazine. Of this division of our labours we are by no 
means unmindful, and, although unblest with Apollo’s inspira- 
tion ourselves, we listen, with rapture, to the genuine inspira- 
tion of others who bask in all the favour of the Nine. But, al- 
though we cannot zmvent immortal verse, perhaps, our limited 
power can enable us to se/ect such poems as may be worthy of 
at least a glance from the eye of Taste. Hence, under the de- 
nomination of the Poetical World, we are determined to pub- 
lish, occasionally, from foreign presses, such metrical compo- 
sition, as has challenged the admiration of foreign critics. The 
following soft and descriptive song is from the pen of Cun- 
ningham, the pastoral poet, and a more beautiful description 
cannot be found in the works of Theocritus or Virgil. 


O’ex moorlands and mountains, rude, barren and bare, 
As wilder’d and we:ried I roam, 

A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair, 
And leads me o’er lawns to her home: 


Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had crown’d, 
Green rushes were strew’d on the floor; 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck’d the sod seats at her door. 


We sat ourselves down to a cooling repast, 
Fresh fruits, and she cull’d me the best, 

Till, thrown from my guard by some glances she cast, 
Love slily stole into my breast. 


Itold my soft wishes: she sweetly replied, 
Ye virgins, her voice was divine, 

I've rich ones neglected, and great ones denied 
But take me, fond shepherd, I’m thine. 


Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 
So simple, yet sweet were her charms, 

I kiss’d the ripe roses that glow’d on her cheek, 
And lock’d the lov’d maid in my arms. 
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Now jocund together we tend a few sheep, 
And if on the banks of yon stream, * 
Reclin’d on her bosom, f sink into sleep 
Her image still seftens my dream. 























Together we range on the slow rising hills, 
Delighted with pastoral views, 

Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 
And point out new themes for my Muse.. 


To pomp or proud titles she ne’er did aspire, 
The damsel's of humble descent, 

The cottager Peace is well known for her sire, 
And shepherds have nam’d her Content. 


Horace in London still continues to enchant the witty and 
the fair. The following is by no means inferior to the original. 
Many of the concluding stanzas are in the very spirit of pleasant- 
ry. Henry Hase, it must. be remembered by our American 
readers, is the successor to Abraham Newland, as cashier of the 
Bank of England. 


HORACE IN LONDON.—BOOK V. ODE 15. 
TO A COQUET. 
Nox erat et coelo fulgebat Luna serene. 


Twas night, and modest Cynthia’s flame 
Lighted down stairs her radient brother, 

When, thee, dear Lucy, perjur’d dame, 
Swore never more to love another. 


Then thus began my soui’s delight, 
Sweet Janus with two pretty faces, 
Straining me in her arms as tight 
As Scotia’s sons adhere to places. 


“ While folly is the food of wit, 
And politics dissension nourish, 
While Epsom races charm the cit, 
So long our mutual love shall flourish.” 
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O falser, than the Goodwin sand! 
I'll be no longer pleased with ruin, 
Pll break the web thy cunning plann’d 
And sink the Jerry in the Bruin. 


Henceforth my heart, like thine shall roam, 
Anger than slighted love is stronger; 
Night after night, and ne’er at home, 
By Heaven! Pll bear with it no longer. 


No longer nibbling at thy hook, 
Shall liberated Flaccus dangle: 
Go, for another blockhead look, 
Go, for another gudgeon angle. 


And thou, fond youth, who mock’st my wo, 
Of Cupid’s forces joint paymaster, 
High as thy tide of wealth may flow 
Drain’d by her hand ’twill ebb much faster. 


Thee too, whene’er thy cash is spent, 

Shall leave a slave in Love’s dominions, 
And with her all thy lands in Kent 

Shall wing their flight on parchment pinions 


Then merry in my turn, shall I 

Laugh to hehold thee make wry faces, 
And in thine ear triumphant cry 

Where now are all thy Henry Hases. 


We are apprehensive that the following zationa/ song, 


which we think has great merit, is copied from an imperfect, 


or surreptitious manuscript. 


the author shines gloriously through the cloud. We snould be 
delighted, if Dr. Dwight, the reputed author, would establish 


the present reading, or indicate another. 


EDITOR. 


Coxiumsra! Columbia! to glory arise, 
Thou Queen of the World, and thou child of the skies; 


Thy Genius commands thee, with raptures behold; 
While ages on ages thy splendours unfold. 


Even if this be fact, the genius of 
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Thy reign is the last, and the noblest of Time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime: 

Let the crimes of the east ne’er incrimson thy name, 
Be Freedom and Science, and Virtue thy fame, 


To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
Whelm nations in blood, wrap cities in fire; 

Thy heroes the rights of mandkind shall defend, 
And Triumph pursue them, and Glory attend: 

A World is thy realm; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarg’d as thy Empire and just as thy cause 

On Freedom’s broad basis that Empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 


Fair Science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 

And the East see thy Morn hide the beams of her star; 
New Bards, and new Sages unrivalled shall soar, 

By Fame still distinguish’d when time is no more; 

To thee the last refuge of Virtue’s designed, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind; 

There, grateful to Heaven, with transport shall bring 
Their incense, more fragrant than odours of Spring. 


Nor less shall thy Fair ones to Glory ascend, 

And Genius and Beauty in harmony blend; 

Their graces of form shall wake pure desire, 

And the charms of the Soul still enliven the fire: 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 
And Virtue’s bright image instamped on the mind. 
With peace and sweet rapture shall teach life to glow, 
And light up a smile on the aspect of wo. 


Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 

The nations admire, and the ocean obey; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the East and the South yield their spices and gold; 
As the day spring unbounded, thy splendours shall flow, 
And Earth's little kingdoms before thee shall bow; 
While the ensigns of union, in triumphs unfurled 
Hush Anarchy’s sway, and give peace to the world. 


Thus, as down a lone valley, mid the poplar’s soft shade, 
From the din of the city, I pensively strayed. 

The gloom from the face of fair Heav’n retired, 
The winds ceas’d to murmur, the thunders.expired; 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 

And a voice, as of Angels, enchantingly sung: 
Columbia! Columbia! to Glory arise, 


Thou Queen of the World, and thou child of the skies. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE DRAMA. 
Mr. Cooke. 


For more than twenty years, we have not negligently visited the theatre, 
nor have we been indifferent to the song and the dance, the grief and melan- 
eholy of the dramatic Muses. Supinely careless of German gibberish, of the 
mummery of pantomime, of the folly of faree, and the nugae canorae of the 
Italians, we have whispered to ourselves on each interesting eve of scenic ex- 
hibition: 

S———T'o the well trod stage anon, 
If Jongon’s learned sock be on, 


Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood notes wild. 


In the following elegant and eloquent analysis of the splendid powers of 
the matchless Cooke, a Shakspearean scholar of whom Garrick might be just- 
ly proud, the able author, and amiable friend, has, at our especial request, 
fulfilled a task, from which, broken and declining health compelled us, for 
a moment, to shrink. If country air, and the tranquillity of solitude, unpro- 
faned by the meaner cares of life, should have their usual effect upon the 
system of an invalid, then, even the feeblest of the Muses’ train may hope to 
dwell, with undissembled rapture, on the sublime and beautiful of the acting 
of Mr. CookE, a GREAT AND GENUINE GENIvus, whom we ardently hope, 
might, by any prayers, be induced once more to forsake England for America, 
and suffer our wishes to have the potency of the witchcraft of Virc11’s shep- 


herd. 
Ducite aburbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin. 


WHueEn the people of America were told of the engagement 
of the celebrated Mr. Cooke, they were dubious whether to con- 
sider it a fraud practised upon their credulity or merely an idle 
report without substance and without a cause. They had been 
accustomed to hear of wonders acted in the old world; of cap- 
tains speaking captains in such a degree of latitude, and to re- 
gard a rumour, whether dramatic or political, as a mere pageant, 
which might sometimes excite a hope or fear, but could not 
form or fix belief. During this oscillation of judgment, many 
reasons presented themselves which exhibited the story as 
something more than fabulous. Without searching for a cause 
in the pecuniary embarrassments, or political anxieties which 
are said to harass the public mind in Britain, Mr. Cooke might 
have found weighty inducements towards a transatlantic excur- 
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sion. Curiosity, the active tenant of a sprightly mind might 
strongly tempt him to contemplate the wonders of the western 
wilderness—the desire of gain, had it ever found its way to a li- 
beral soul, might prompt a distinguished performer to try the 
temper of anew public—the love of fame, the strongest im- 
pulse to human action, would seduce an aspiring mind to follow 
his reputation with his presence, to receive the admiring plau- 
dits of another world, and to greet an homage which anxiously 
awaited it. In addition to all this, the mere circumstance ofa 
twelve-month’s absence would of itself so enhance his value by 
producing a conviction of his necessity, that even supposing 
him to be idly loitering his hours and suffering his “ disport to 
corrupt and stain his business’”—still, the rejoicings at his resus- 
citation would more than compensate the pains of parting and the 
grievances of sepatation. But when instead of “sighing away 
sundays”’’, the sun beams of rich reward played before his fancy; 
it needed no contradiction from the Newyork manager to con- 
vince us, that Mr, Cooke’s engagement was not the heedless 
error of an ebriated moment, but the sober, deliberate, and ju- 
dicious determination of a mind widely awake to its interests, 
and sensible to the impressions of reason. Still however, doubts 
existed. News so excellent, a banquet to the dramatic epicure 
so rich and so abundant, seemed to promise such delight, that 
the public did but fearfully expect, what they so fervently de- 
sired. Strange as it-may seem Mr. Cooke was actually in New- 
york, and performing for some days, before the people of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia gave full credit to the story. One belief 
was, that some singer of the name had by his arrival created the 
report, and another, more current than the first, denied the 
existence of any foundation for it at all. 

A new era was now commenced in our dramatic world, 
The actor who had for many years held the palm above every 
competitor, even in Great Britain—who had fascinated and de- 
lighted audiences the. most scientific, whose reputation had 
pierced through the obscurity, with which an irregular life had 
surrounded it, and had shone above censure and almost above 
praise—he, who had cast a shade upon the well-earned laurels 


of the great Garrick himself, or rather had torn them from his 
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tomb, to wreathe his own brow—this actor had arrived in Ame- 
rica. The public taste, yet versatile and feeble, was to be fixed 
and formed. Ideas of dramatic excellence, which had soared 
into pomp, or grovelled in buffoonery, were to be chastened. 
Feeling, which had panted for a proper object, was to be di- 
rected to its legitimate end. Imagination, which had run wild 
after something above or below humanity, was pow to behold 
“the mirror, held to nature.” Expectation, thus upon tiptoe, 
scarcely able to contain its eccentric thoughts, and perfectly 
incapable of delineating the phantoms which flitted before its 
view, must of necessity have sustained a_fall. It is the nature 
of man to expect more than can be realized; and in proportion 
to his ignorance or inexperience will his anticipation be wild, 
inconsistent: and extravagant. Let an unlettered and tasteless 
peasant, be told of a figure all perfection, let his fancy run riot 
in framing to itself an object of human symmetry and grace, 
and then conduct him to the marble animated by the chissel of 
Phidis or Praxiteles. The nice and intricate and harmonious 
juncture of the parts, the graceful combination of strength and 
beauty, the magic mystery of sculpture escape his eye, and he 
pronounces a judgment of dissatisfaction. So with the drama: 
and soit was with Mr. Cooke. It is scarcely questionable that 
every one who saw him for the first time was disappointed, 
but this very disappointment (paradoxical as it may appear) is 
the strongest evidence of his surpassing merit. 

At the first view of this great actor, when the clamorous ap- 
plause, and anxious delight of gaping crowds, had permitted 
reflection to visit the mind, we looked in vain for the magestic 
mien, the towering form, which inseparably connect themselves 





with the idea of greatness. But when he began to speak, a 
loud, harsh voice, unmelodious and inflexible, not altogether 
free from provincialism, and monotony, went like electricity to 


every nerve, and filled the house for a moment with disappoint- 
ment and surprise—with surprisc, for no one seemed to com- 
prehend exactly what he saw and heard, and doubted the evi- 
dences of his eyes and ears: with disappointment, which render- 
ed the first words uttered by duke Richard almost ominous, 
and produced indeed “the winter of our discontent.” Scarcely 
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half a dozen lines were spoken, however, when the mind beamed 
forth such resplendent. rays as dazzled—charmed—delighted; 
and soon eclipsed the apparent defects which at first, had attract- 
ed notice. Line rose on line, and every succeeding scene open-' 
ing new beauties to the eye, the play, almost ceased to be a 
play, and the last expiring look given, or rather darted upon 
Richmond, left nothing for imagination to crave or criticism to 
condemin; ana@nalysis of Mr. Cooke’s performances is not intend- 
ed here: the object aimed at in this article is to greet the 
stranger with a hearty honest welcome, and to take a rapid view 
of his merits and (the sun has spots,) defects. We cannot, 
however, avoid the enquiry, why he plays Richard freed from 
his deformities. Supposing for a moment that history Aad repre- 
sented the tyrant comely in his person, and not odious and dis~ 
gusting as the world has been accustomed to consider him, it 
should be recollected, that it is the dramatic not the real Richard 
which should be exhibited—that the part which Shakspeare 
struck from his inventive brain, was created full of mental and 
corporeal imperfections, and, of consequence, that in delinea- 
ting the character on the stage, the fable, and not the history 
should be pursued: else, many of the expressions are senseless; 
nay, the hinge on which the whole drama turns, becomes loose 
and inexplicable—the first soliloquy, stamps the character: 


But I—that am not shap‘d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking glass; 
I—that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 

I—that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature, by dissembling Nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing worid, scarce half made up, 

And that, so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them, &c. 


After this description of himself, which is continually ré- 
peated and reterred to, throughout the piece, can a doubt exist of 
the author’s intention? The conduct of lady Anne would not 
have.appeared half so extraordinary had her lover’s suit been 
backed by grace and beauty, but that she should abase her eves 
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‘‘on-me, that halt and am misshapen thus”—was extraordinary 
indeed—wherefore the taunts of little York unless in derision 
of his uncle’s mountain shoulder? But Shakspeare apart: his- 
tory does not warrant the belief that Gloster was other than 
such as the poet paints him, and in this, as in almost every other 
part, his strict adherence to the fact is strikingly conspicuous. 
We have heard of apologists for Richard. His murders num- 
berless: his perfidious friendship; cruel tyranny, and unrelent- 
ing thirst for human gore, flowing from hearts of innocence, 
even when allied to him by the ties of kindred and affection, 
have by a singular transubstantiation, been refined avd sublima- 
ted into bold ambition, and aspiring love of fame. Whereas 
the fact appears to be, that of all the monsters who have been 
born to curse and scourge a guilty world, not one has been so 
heedless of the means he took to gain the crown, nor how 
deeply it was stained with human blood—to wield the sceptre 
was the never ceasing desire of his daring soul; all ponderous 
as it was with the accumulated load of guilt. And as hell had 
thus “ made crooked the mind,”’ heaven shaped the body no less 
detestably “to answer it.” One or two quotations from the 
historians will perhaps put this question to rest. 

“ To be an apologist for Richard, is to show favour to vice; 
all agree that he was ready to commit the most horrid crimes, 
which appeared necessary for his purposes; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in which he really 
seems not to have been deficient, would never have made com- 
pensation to the people for the danger of the precedent, and 
for the contagious example of vice and murder, exalted upor 
the throne. In regard to his person, he was of small stature, 
hump-backed, and had a harsh disagreeable countenance; se 
that his body was in every particular no less deformed than his 
mind.’’* 

“The historians who favour Richard,” says the elegant 
Haime, (‘for even this tyrant has met with partisans among the 
late writers,) maintained that he was well qualified for govern.» 
ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he committed no 
crimes but such as were necessary to procure him possession of 


* Universal History 
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the crown: but this is a ‘poor apology, when it is confessed, that 
he was ready to commit the most horrid crimes which appeared 
necessary for that purpose; and it is certain, that all his cous 











rage and capacity, qualitiés in which he really seems not to have 
been deficient, would never have made compensation for the 
danger of the precedent, and for the contagious example of vice 
and murder, exalted upon the throne. This prince was ofa 
small stature, hump-backed, and had a harsh’ disagreeable 
countenance; so that his body was in every particular no less 
deformed that his mind.” 7 

So much for Richard. If in this respect Mr. Cooke departed 
from historical and dramatic truth, it was his only error, for in 
the general design and execution of the character, particularly 
on the last night of its performance, we suspect the annals of 
the-stage record no competitor. 

A transient view of this wonderful performer off the stage, 
would impress an observer with the idea that he could not be an 
actor. <A frame neither lofty nor graceful, neither strong nor 
symmetrical; a face not peculiarly flexible, although irradiated 
by an eye of piercing brightness; a manner rather inelegant, 
and so peculiar that it appears incapable of change or adaptation 
to variety of character, and the absolute destitution of voice, (for 
all his conversation is in a kind of whisper,) are circumstances 
which would seem incompatible with the versatility of dramatic 
exhibition. These all strike at first and excite disappointment; 
but when we can be made to forget these imperfections or rather 
to consider them as beauties, is it not a proof of merit beyond 
belief, since it is devested of imposing grace, and shines in its 
original greatness? We have therefore said that the very disap- 
pointment which is felt at first, is the strongest proof of» his 
ability, as it is excited for the purpose of displaying with what 
facility he can subdue it, and thus render his triumph over our 
judgment, and our feelings the more complete. In putting on 
his stage dress, Mr. Cooke seems to put on his character and 
voice. From the first moment, he is embodied-as it were into 
the part, and if he participates in the sensations of his audience, 
he exchanges his name, his passions, feelings, body and sou! 
for those of the character he assumes. It is net necessary for 
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him, therefore, to inform us of the nature of his part—a look suf- 

fices; and we almost question, were he to play the lion in Pyramus 

and Thisbé, whether the audience would credit his assurances, 

were he to inform them, that he was no wild beast, but honest 

Nick Bottom the weaver. When Fielding illustrated the merit 

of Mr. Garrick by the anecdote of Partridge, who said that any 

man would have behaved just like him had he beheld a ghost, 

the allusion was deemed far-fetched and extravagant. But the 

justness of the illustration has been literally verified, in a variety 

of instances, since this modern Garrick has been in Philadelphia. 

Persons who never could have read or heard of Tom Jones in 

their lives, have pronounced Mr. Cooke’s representations, not 

to be acting, but merely the repetitions of what any body, and 

every body has done and would do, under similar circumstances. 
And a proof of unequalled powers may be derived from the un- 

wearied attendance of a very respectable mechanic, almost with- 

out the sense of hearing, whom we rightly observed watching 

the wonder-working countenance of our dramatic hero. 

We had understood, before the arrival of Mr. Cooke in Ame- 
rica, that he was restricted to a narrow range of character, and 
that although the infelicities of nature had calculated him for a 
few parts, yet his abilities were confined and peculiar. This 
is not the fact. The man who can descend from the pride of 
Glenalvon to the sycophancy of sir Pertinax, who can assume 
the gentlemanly part, with the unmanly conduct of Stukely, 
and abandon it for the imposing boldness of Pierre; who can 
display the violent transitions of Richard, or the unwilling 
gradations of Macbeth, must possess a range of talent as exten- 
sive as its power is eminent. The secret of his performance, is 
the delineation of nature as it is. And, as he is equally natural 
in every part, although some passions may be more congenial 
with his temper than others, he is, though not equally, yet highly 














interesting in all. 
Looking at an actor thus constituted, when the outline is so 


bold and so perfect, we forget to notice the little drapery of the 
portrait, and disregard its want of minute completion. We be- 
come lovers, and submit to the blindness of love. When, there- 
‘ore, Mr. Cooke’s pronunciation, in some instances, violates the 
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standard rules, it seems to be of less consequence than a simi- 
lar departure in any other person. Sibilation too, is the great 
defect of the English language; it is a harshness with which a 
delicate ear is always offended, and, therefore, should be most 
scrupulously guarded against; but 


If to his share some Auman errors fall, 
Look on his face, and you furget them all. 


To say what part was most ably filled by this “ shining star” 
would be difficult. If an entire and absolute imitation of legiti- 
mate nature and real life, such as we have all beheld a thousand 
times, to the perfection of the histrionic art, it was found in sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant. Nota look faultered, not a word fell 
from his lips which did not designate the cunning Scotchman. 
Whether do0ing to lord Lumbercourt, scolding Egerton, tempt- 
ing Sydney, or triumphing in the dishonesty of the lawyers, he 
was uniformly exquisite; and we suspect that an audience never 
was so completely wrapt up in any performance, as was that of 
Philadelphia, when they witnessed the three successive exhibi- 
bitions ofthe Man of the World. The part of Iago rose in his 
hands to an eminence and importance, of which they who had 
seen the play an hundred times, had formed no conception. 
Some of the last passages of sir Giles Overreach went to the 
soul of every auditor; and the unvarying flight of uniform ex- 
cellence in the Duke of Gloster, which except in a small part 
of the tent scene, stoeped not a moment on its rapid and adven- 
turous wing, must remain impressed upon the recollection of 
all who witnessed it, as long as dramatic merit is cherished and 
admired, or the human heart beats responsive to the impulses of 
nature. But when he threw off the sarcasm which had of neces- 
sity pervaded several of his performances, and exhibited the 
conflicting doubt and fears of Macbeth, or thrilled the soul with 
the heart rending imprecations of King Lear, the still remain- 
ing feeble hesitations to acknowledge his supremacy, were at 
once extinguished, and the coldest admirers, with one voice, ex- 
claimed like Churchill, 


“ Take the chair, 
“ Nor quit it till thou place an equal there.” 
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Mr. Cooke is sure to avoid all danger of tediousness, by 
never dwelling upon unnecessary or unimportant words, He 
selects such as are most conspicuous; sends them forcibly to our 
ears, and leaves the minor expletions to their fate. In elucida- 
ting a passage that is obscure, he is eminently successful: for 
he wiil elicit sense out of sound, and give richness to a sentence 
which, to an ordinary eye, would seem flat and unprofitable. A 
single instance will exemplify our meaning. When Macbeth is 
informed that his queen is dead, he falls to ruminating thus: 











She should have died hereafter: 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creep in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time, &c. 


These lines have usually been spoken without any particular 
allusion; they have been explained.by Johnson to mean, that if 
lady Macbeth had lived longer, “there would have been a time 
for the honours due to her as queen; and that respect which her 
husband owed for her fidelity and love.” But Mr. Cooke reads 
them thus, that lady Macbeth now invested with the trappings of 
royalty, and surrounded with greatness, should live, but fearful 
of the change awaiting his and her condition, in consequence of 
the efforts of a besieging army, the time will come when death 
would have been welcome to her. He then seems to ask him- 
self, when? and proceeds as if replying to that question, ¢o-mor- 
row. This word to-morrow, repeats again and again, and on 
that repetition falls into the train of sombre reflections, which 
terminates in an expression of contempt for life. We know not 
whether Mr. Cooke be original in this idea; he is so here, and 
it has shed a light upon a passage which, although always abun- 
dant in beauties, was, we think, noless abundant in obscurity. 
The reception of this gentleman in our city, was such as to 
do honor to the heads and hearts of its inhabitants, and to excite, 
we are confident, his gratitude and esteem. The impression 
of his dramatic excellence grew more and more forcible every 
day, and although the applauses of the million are not always 
a just criterion of merit, yet the continued fulness of the house 
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and the nightly increasing thunders of approbation from every 
quarter, must have been flattering testimonials of admiration 
_ and regard. With all ranks and classes he was a decided favo- 
vite. The critic looked for faults almost in vain; the volatile 
fixed their attention here, and the deities of the gallery shouted 
with delight at his performances. Many paintings of Mr. Cooke, 
both in and out of character, taken while he was in Philadelphia, 
will serve as a lively addition to the various memorials we re- 
tain of the delight he has afforded us. Among them, a lasting 
monument will be possessed in the admirable picture of him by 
Sully, in the part of Richard III, which is intended for the aca- 
demy of arts. 

We take leave of Mr. Cooke with unfeigned regret, and he 
may rest assured, that a future visit to our city, should he make 
it, would be attended with a reception no less fervent than the 
last. 
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LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM LINN. 


BioGRAPHICAL notices of men, rendered eminent for piety 
and Jearning, form a very interesting branch of American lite- 
rature. Public characters become public property, and the 
right of that body to know the history of their lives, after their 
death, results from their having been engaged in its service 
when living. We are not sure that the community have not a 
deeper interest in the question, viz. the right of scrutinizing 
the characters of public men, and comparing their private 
characters with the principles they profess. Precepts derive 
force from example, and wherever they harmonize, the same 
should be made public for the benefit of others. So if exam- 
ample violates precept, or in plainer words, if the private life 
and public professions of a man, are at open and palpable vari- 
ance with each other, the hypocrite should be detected and 
exposed. Absurd and despicable as the maxim de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum is, still it bears a strong resemblance to charity and 


benevolence misplaced. There is a pretext for saying, that deli- 
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cacy towards surviving friends, prohibits us from speaking of 
the dead in any terms than those of applause. A neglect to 
‘notice those characters who were ornaments to the religion they 
taught; whose private lives and whose public professions, form- 
ed a beautiful consistency, is destitute of all apology whatever. 
If severe and inexorable Justice, in the exercise of her high 
functions, recognizes no partiality for the living or the dead, and 
compels us to drag foibles and crimes from the recesses of the 
grave, surely we are bound by a more imperious obligation, to 
rescue piety and learning from the dust of the sepulchre. 

Dr. William Linn was born of British ancestors, who, in the 
early settlement of this country, emigrated and inhabited the 
western part of this state. His father, William Linn, was the 
parent of a large and respectable family of children, of whom, 
the subject of the present memoir was the eldest. He was born 
on the 27th day of February, 1752, in the county of Cumberland 
in the state of Pennsylvania. After having received the rudi- 
ments of an education at a public school, he was put to a grammar 
school under the tuition of the Rev, Mr. Duffield. His educa- 
tion was afterwards superintended by the Rev. Mr. Smith. 
Amongst others of the scholars of that gentleman, he was strong- 
ly impressed with a sense of religious duty; here was laid the 
foundation of that piety which afterwards so eminently distin- 
guished him as a minister of the gospel. Resolving to devote 
his existence to the service of his Redeemer, he entered 
Princeton College in the year 1770, where he applied himself 
rigidly to such studies as would qualify him fora task so sacred 
and important. When the usual term of his collegiate education 
had expired, he spent six or eight months at the house of his 
father, under the care of the Rey. Dr. Cooper. Being called 
upon to take the charge of a select academy in Philadelphia, he 
accepted of that appointment. At the conclusion of a year he 
resigned that office, returned and resumed his studies under his 
former teacher. In the year 1775 he was licensed by the Car- 
lisle Presbytery and entered on the duties of his ministry, having 
previously formed a matrimonial connection with Rebecca Blair, 
daughter of the Rey. John Blair, a pious and learned minister 
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if | ofthe Gospel. By this marriage he became the father of twelve 
O : children, five of whom only are now living. Inthe year 1776; 

he was appointed chaplain to a regiment commanded by general 
- : Thompson, raised in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, on which 
, , occasion he was ordained by the same presbytery by which he 
h was licensed.. Shortly after the regiment was ordered to march 
1 for Canada; but Mr. Linn finding that the peculiar situation of 


\¥ 


his family rendered his presence indispensible, resigned his 
y office and settled at Big Spring. Here, for the space of six 
years, he faithfully discharged the duties of his mission, and his 


popularity, every day increasing, required a more extended field 
for exertion. He was accordingly elected president of the / 
Washington Academy, on the eastern shore of Maryland. At 


the expiration of a year the sickly state of his family compelled 
: him to resign his charge, and he accepted of a call from the 
| Presbyterian congregation of Elizabethtown in N. Jersey. He 
continued in the exercise of his pastoral duties until the year 
1786, when he removed with his family to New York, and was 
settled in the reformed Dutch church of that city. His admi- 
nistration of the gospel was attended with the most signal suc- 
cess. His genius now seemed to respire in a congenial element. 
The theatre was broad enough to admit of the full expansion of 


his faculties, and he gained a reputation for eloquence, unrival- 


led in his native country. The poet, Cowper» without a know- 


ledge of the original, has given us a faithful portraiture of his 
eloquence. 

I would express him (the preacher) simple, grave, sincere, 

In doctrine incorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he tends 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

In thunders, and by him in tones as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 
This scene was the harvest of his fame; before sickness and 
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domestic affliction had conspired to depress the energies of his 
mind, he saw his labours crowned with success in the large in- 
erease of his flock. While the hardened sinner was alarmed 
into repentance, the desponding heart was cheered by the sooth- 
ing tones of divine mercy. To a native ease and fluency of 
expression, he superadded whatever assistance ancient litera- 
ture was capable of bestowing. His eloquence was not a sud- 
den burst that expired while it dazzled; it was an ardour ¢low- 
ing more vehement as the subject rose into more importance, and 
artsing out of the awful nature of the topics which he handled. 
His style was simple and pure; his language tender, affectionate, 
and sincere. As he approached the awful confines of his sub- 
ject, some of his audience have been known to start unconsciously 
from their seats. Disdaining tawdry ornament, he lost himself 
in the themes he was enforcing on the minds of his hearers. 
At this time, as a testimonial of his merits, he was compliment- 
ed with the degree of Dr. of divinity; but amidst the prosperity 
that attended his labours in the service of his master, he was 
suddenly called upon to perform the last sad offices to theure- 
mains of his beloved consort. Such was his piety and resigna- 
tion that he murmured not, but submitted with resignation to 
this afflictive stroke of Divine Providence. His confidence in 
God supported him through a trial so severe, and time soothed 
and alleviated his sorrow. He afterwards espoused in wedlock 
the widow of Dr. Henry Moore, by whom he was blessed with 
two children, one of whom is now living. He was once more 
engaged in the high purposes of his calling, and was prosecuting 
his labours with his wonted success in his Saviour’s vineyard, 
and solaced himself with the hope that the storm of affliction had 
expended its fury. How vainare our dreams of felicity! Again 
the venerable pastor is summoned to behold the bed of death, 
and to witness once more, the interment of conjugal happiness. 
Still he was humbled and resigned to the chastisements of 
Heaven: he adored the hand that afflicted. We will stop to 
notice a fact almost too clear for illustration, that such resigna- 
tion is itself the most sovereign balm to all sorrow. While we 
acknowledge the justice and mercy, we feel with less poignan- 
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cy the severity of the dispensations of Divine Providence; such 


was the state of Dr. Linn. His resignation, while it prevented 
murmurs, enabled him more effectually to bear his loss, and 
again we behold the christian triumphant over the man. He 
afterwards espoused in marriage Helen Handson, widow of 
Richard Handson, by whom he had two children, one of whons 
is now living. But this calm was a treacherous one; the death 
of his eldest son, Dr. John Blair Linn, in the year 1804, gave so 
rude a shock to his paternal heart that he never recovered his 
health, spirits, or ambition afterwards. He doated on this 
son, with all the enthusiasm of a fond parent, norneed we won- 
der at this, when we consider the early and uncommon genius 
manifested by his son. At avery early age he had honourably 
signalized himself by his Powers of Genius, a work which, 
although it has been the prey of fastidious criticism on this side 
the Atlantic, has been honoured’ by a splendid republication on 
the other. Fascinating as the charms of literature were, christi- 
anity appeared to him, invested with brighter and more awful 
attractions. He dedicated the ardour of his youth, those hours 
amonp others so often squandered in dissipation, to the service 
of his Maker. Dr. Priestley, having in one of his publications 
run a parallel between the characters of Socrates and Christ, his 
youthful opponent addressed a letter to the philosopher, on the 
subject, in which he reprobated the comparison in strong and 
forcible terms. The doctor engaged in the controversy, and 
published a phamphlet inreply. This pamphlet was succeeded 
by another from Linn, when the death of Dr. Priestley put a pe- 
ried to the controversy. Linn, notwithstanding his early years, 
on account of the extraordinaay zeal and ability that he manifest- 
ed in his Master’s cause, and unsolicited by him, was compli- 
mented with the degree of doctor of divinity, by the president 
and trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, These pamphlets 
have also been honored with a republication in England. His 
affections were ardent, ever ready to forgive injuries, and ever 
anxious to acknowledge whenever an undesigned offence, (for 
he was incapable of designing one) was imputed te him by 
others. Fearing that some of his expressions, inthe eantrever- 
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sy above mentioned, might be regarded as too intemperate, he 
had prepared a letter of concessions; and what added greatly to 
his regret, was that the doctor died before the apology was 
received. It does not become us to pronounce an opinion on 
the merits of this controversy, but we may surely venture to 
express what Dr. Priestley himself did, who spoke in the most 
flattering terms of the talents of his youthful opponent. His 
constitution, which was always delicate, was supposed to have 
been materially injured by the ardour which he exercised in the 
acquisition of knowledge. This rendered him incompetent to 
the discharge of his pastoral duties, and compelied him to 
travel for the recovery of his health, from which he derived 
little or no benefit. On the 30th of August, 1804, he died by 
the breaking of a blood-vessel, and with his last words com- 
mended his soul into the hands of his Redeemer. The death of 








a son so promising, and in whom the sou] of Dr. Linn was so 
“‘arnered up,” was a shock too great for his paternal heart to 
endure. His constitution sunk under his afflictions; increasing 
weakness and debility rendered him unable to discharge his 
clerical duties. He accordingly resigned his charge in New 
York, and removed with his family to Albany. Desirous of ap- 
propriating what little of strength still remained, inthe service 
of his Redeemer, he contracted to perform for the space of a 
year half the pastoral duties. He gave affecting evidence of 
the sincerity of his faith, when his congregation listened to the 
awful truths of the gospel, from a frame so exhausted and in- 
firm. It was notwithstanding believed by many, that the sum- 
mer then approaching would restore his languid frame, and reno- 
vate his spirits, by its invigorating warmth. Such hopes were 
all unfounded; while seated in the bosom of his family, he 
suddenly sunk upon the floor, to all appearance lifeless. Al- 
though, by medical assistance, he recovered from that state of 
insensibilty, it was only to linger for a few days, and at last, in the 
full confidence of a better portion hereafter, he quietly surren- 
dered his soul into the hands of his Maker. Having already 
noticed the character of his eloquence, it will not be necessary to 
enlarge on that point. Toa superficial observer, a delicate. 
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and if the expression is not too st-ong, a dangerous: sensibility 
seems to be peculiarly at war with resignation in sorrows. We 
are apt to imagine that those who feel too sensibly the weight, 
cannot bear the burden of their afflictions without murmur 
and complaint. It would be difficult to select a more splendid 
example of acute sensibility and resignation under afflictions, 
than the subject of the present memoirs. The former wasted 
away his life and brought him to his grave, while the latter 
enabled him to await his dissolution with patience, and to bow 
without a murmur to the stroke. He loved his children with 
all the ardour of a tender parent, and he resigned them to God 
asa christian. He could feel, extenuate, and pardon an injury; 
he inherited a meekness of spirit that no adulation could swell 
into pride; on the contrary, flattery seemed to render him moré 
humble, and more sensible of his own defects. He published 








one volume of sermons, the style of which is simple, forcible, 


perspicuous, and modest. These sermons are all marked with 
candour and sincerity: the plain and pure, though affecting 
appeals to the heart, evince how much the writer is interested 
in our welfare. Notwithstanding the beautiful simplicity, and 
interesting sincerity that pervade all these sermons, they are 
said to give us avery incompetent conception of the character 
of Dr. Linn. The sentiments now are not breathed from living 
lips; they now lack those tones and gestures, and the impres- 
sive seriousness with which they were once enforced upon the 
heart of the sinner. His controversy with Dr. Moore, short as 
it is, may be regarded as a model of the manner in which mi- 
nisters of the gospel should deal in subjects of theological con- 
troversy. He never forgets for a moment, what is due to the 
delicate nature of his subject, what is due to the character of 
his antagonist, and to his own. He states his argument luminously 
and powerfully, but without anger, and betrays that solicitude 
to convince, which could only result from the sincerity of hisown 
conviction. The remark of Pope, that “ Gay was in simplicity 
a child,’ was strongly illustrated in the character of Dr. Linn. 
So singularly simple and artless, was he in his manners, that he 
appeared totally ignorant, even of that necessary caution and 
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reserve, that a knowledge of mankind implants and matures. 
He made his own benevolent feelings, and not the cunning and 
artifice of others, the guides of his life. When made the victim 
of his simplicity and artless manners, he never abandoned them. 
Disdaining to harbour suspicion, he lacked what the world 
would denominate prudence; his confidence once misapplied 
‘was no barrier to the same misapplication of his confidence 
‘again. Benevolence was with him, not an ostentatious charity; 
acharity that delighted to load witha sense of obligation the 
aman on whom a benefit is conferred; it was a benefit silent, 
oncealed, and reserved. Reserving for the communion of his 
‘own heart, the pleasure inspired by such actions, a revelation 
of it to others would have marred the transaction, and he would 
have deemed himself an oppressor, in the shape of a benefactor. 
It ‘was with him a breach of confidence to divulge his benevo- 
dence. He had often impoverished his family by such secret 
charities from the slender salary he received. That envy which 
superior talents excite in others, was an absolute stranger to 
‘him; far from wishing to degrade rival merit, he viewed it in 
no other light, than as an incentive to honourable competition. 
He considered it as something high, something worthy of as- 
piring after, and he was ever prone to magnify such merit, be- 
‘cause it stimulated his ardour to excel. This merit, if degra- 
ded, furnished no object for a generous emulation to aspire for. 
A competitor, therefore, in the hands of Dr. Linn, was sure to 
reveive more than his merits. He wasa member of many chari- 
table societies; not one of those inert and sluggish members, 
whose ambition is answered if their names are enrolled with 
those of illustrious characters; he became such to stimulate the 
tardy benevolence of others; he became such because when his 
own finances were incompetent, his example and his zeal might 
inflame those whose larger means afforded adequate relief. By 
thus associating with such bodies, he made them in a degree 
tributary to his own benevolente. The Cincinnati elected him 
an honorary member; he was also chaplain to Congress, during 
the whole of its setting m New York. His exertions were not 
bounded by the sphere of professional duty. He was the fore- 
most in all associations for the promotion of letters. Here he 
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manifested the same zeal and perseverance, as he did in th 
service of charity, constantly adding to such bodies all the 
weight of his character, and all the popularity which he had so 
faithfully earned, to promote the general welfare, to teach man- 
kind the solemn and imperious duties of christianity, to inforce 
and enlarge active benevolence, and to cultivate letters. Po- 
pularity he considered not in the light of personal aggrandize- 
ment, it was an engine only in his hands, for the accomplishment 
of great and solemn duties. Thus as his reputation enlarged, 
his services became more essential and effective. Popularity 
was only valued by him in proportion as it empowered him to 
enlarge the sphere of his usefulness. We have thus endeavour- 
ed, and we hope not entirely without effect, to collect some of 
the scattered rays that beamed from an erb, once brilliant and 
invigorating, until the shadows of death had gathered on its 
surface and extinguished its lustre forever. 











ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
TO CLARA——THE MAID OF THE MISSOURI. 


I pray thee check thy hasty pace, 
Nor be intent to shun the morning, 
And let me view thy roseate face 
Till I with love and rapture trace 
Those witching smiles that face adorning. 


Oh stop and mark this rapid river,* 

Nor heed the breeze which makes thee shiver, 
For in its current truth doth live. 
Its rolling flood incessant winding 

And hastening to the ocean’s wave, 
Impressive, constant, is reminding 

Of the life which nature gave. 


* The Missouri. 
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Belle Fontaine, banks of the Missouri, 


Lo, Time keeps on his feathery pace, 
While life’s frail lamp continues burning; 
He steals, relentless, many a grace, 
But never thinks of once returning. 


Then as we down his river glide, 
And know:so well his truant motion; 
Let’s snatch each pleasure e’er the tide, 
Shall meet his current at the ocean.* 


How dazzling is the frosted ground, 
Glistening while Aurora’s smiling; 

And see the Prarie all around 
Is white—while mounds of snow are piling. 


Thus does cold Indifference shine, 
When beauty decks the haughty fair, 
Her charms with snow and frost combine, 
To dim the eye and chill the air. 
Dear Clara, keep thy bosom warm, 
With bland affection for mankind; 
Let Virtue shield thy beauteous form, 
And Science oft expand thy mind. 
And oh, if thou would’st deign to dwell! 
In yonder cottage near the hill; 
There would I in soft raptures tell 
The joys that oft my bosom fill. 
Oh there we’ll trim our social fire, 
And gently press the stranger’s stay; 


Thy charms shall oft my heart inspire, 
And love shall chace each care away. 


Dec. 16, 1810. 


* Eternity. 
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DR. ABERCROMBIE’S 


EDITION OF 


JOHNSON’S WORKS. 


PROPOSALS, 


BY J. & A. Y. HUMPHREYS, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE WORKS OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 


CONTAINING 


A more complete collection of his writings, than has ever yei 
been published; together with a selection of the most meri- 
torious publications, illustrative of his domestick and lite- 
rary character: 


BY JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE very high authority which the writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson possess in the Republick of Letters, has long 
rendered a complete collection of them, a desideratum in the 
library of every student,—of every man of literary taste, 
sound principles, or classical erudition. ‘The moralist, the 
politician, the poet, the eritick, and the sentimentalist, will 
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ever derive from the page of Johnson, instruction, entertain- 
ment, and delight. ‘The acuteness and accuracy of his per- 
ception, the profundity of his thought, the solidity of his 
judgment, the fertility of his imagination, the capaciousness 
of his memory, and the vigour of his understanding, render 
the suggestions of his MiGHTY MIND inestimable: more es- 
pecially, as they are conveyed in language comprehensive, 
as the range of his intellect; nervous, as the energy of his 
sentiments; pure, as the integrity of his principles; copious, 
as the resourees of his learning; polished and sublime, as 
the splendour and elevation of his genius. Such, it may 
without temerity be asserted, was the activity of his mind, 
and such the versatility of his talents, that in the various 
characters of moralist, biographer, poet, bibliographer, 
essayist, philologer, novelist, commentator, politician, 
theologian, tourist, epistolary-writer, critick, and lexi- 
cographer, the productions of his pen have commanded the 
admiration and applause, and induced the imitation, of the 
best men, the best criticks, and the best writers of the pre- 
sent age. 

That all the works of this great and good man should 
never yet have been collected by any of his editors, is, in- 
deed, not less a subject of wonder, than a cause of regret. 
Such, however, is the fact. Mr. Drake, whose literary life 
of Dr. Johnson has lately been published in London, con- 
cludes that admirable specimen of eriticism and biography 
with the following declaration. « Of the editions of the 
works of Johnson, the two principal are by Sir John Haw- 
kins, and Mr. Murphy. Sir John’s appeared in 1787, in 
eleven volumes, ectavo; and four volumes more were at 
different periods subsequently added. ‘The colleetion was 
hasty and indigested, and several pieces were included de- 
cidedly not the productions of Johnson. ‘he life teo was 
bulky, inelegant, and full of irrelevant matter. 

«‘ In consequence of these defeets, another edition was 


brought forward in 1792, under the superintendence of 
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Arthur Marphy, Esq. which occupies twelve volumes in 
octavo, with the Essay on the Genius and Writings of Dr. 
Johnson prefixed. It has passed through the press several 
times, a proof that the public is satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and execution; the former of which is chronological, 
and the latter correct and elegant. 

‘‘ We must, notwithstanding, declare, that no complete 
edition of the Works of Johnson has yet been published; 
not one in which his “* Prayers and Meditations,” his « Let- 
ters,”’ and his «‘ Sermons’”’ are ineluded. It is true that Mr. 
Murphy has given us a few of his Prayers, and a few of 
his Letters; but they ought, as best unfolding the heart of 
the man, to have been published entire: he has also omitted 
his ** Fountains, a Fairy Tale.” 

«¢ When these shall have been added, all that is neces- 
sary will probably have been done.” 

The Rev’d James ABERcRomBIE, D. D. the editor of 
the proposed edition, from his early and profound respect 
for the character, and his admiration of the writings of Dr. 
Johnson, has, for many years past, spared neither pains 
nor expense to obtain whatever has been published, either 
by or in relation to that distinguished author. ‘Through 
the activity of several kind friends, and the indulgent at- 
tention of James Boswell, Esq. with whom Dr. A. corres- 
ponded for some years before his death, he is now enabled 
to give to the world that complete collection of Dr. John- 
son’s writings, so long and so justly desired. ‘To this col- 
lection will be added two or three volumes of the most meri- 
torious publications, illustrative of his domestick and lite- 
rary character; many of which are mentioned by his differ- 
ent biographers: such as *‘ Courtenay’s Poetical Character 
of Dr. Johnson,” «* Agutter’s Funeral Sermon before the 
University of Oxford,” Professor Young’s unrivalled imita- 
tion of his style in «A Criticism on Gray’s Elegy,” &e. &e. 
The ehronological arrangement of Mr. Murphy will be 
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ever derive from the page of Johnson, instruction, entertain- 
ment, and delight. ‘The acuteness and accuracy of his per- 
ception, the profundity of his thought, the solidity of his 
judgment, the fertility of his imagination, the capaciousness 
of his memory, and the vigour of his understanding, render 
the suggestions of his m1cGHTY MIND inestimable: more es- 
pecially, as they are conveyed in language comprehensive, 
as the range of his intellect; nervous, as the energy of his 
sentiments; pure, as the integrity of his principles; copious, 
as the resourees of his learning; polished and sublime, as 
the splendour and elevation of his genius. Such, it may 
without temerity be asserted, was the activity of his mind, 
and such the versatility of his talents, that in the various 
characters of moralist, biographer, poet, bibliographer, 
essayist, philologer, novelist, commentator, politician, 
theologian, tourist, epistolary-writer, eritick, and lexi- 
cographer, the productions of his pen have commanded the 
admiration and applause, and induced the imitation, of the 
best men, the best eriticks, and the best writers of the pre- 
sent age. 

That all the works of this great and good man should 
never yet have been collected by any of his editors, is, in- 
deed, not less a subject of wonder, than a cause of regret. 
Such, however, is the fact. Mr. Drake, whose literary life 
of Dr. Johnson has lately been published in London, con- 
eludes that admirable specimen of criticism and biography 
with the following declaration. « Of the editions of the 
works of Johnson, the two principal are by Sir John Haw- 
kins, and Wr. Murphy. Sir John’s appeared in 1787, in 
eleven volumes, ectavo; and four volumes more were at 
different periods subsequently added. ‘The colleetion was 
hasty and indigested, and several pieces were included de- 
cidedly not the productions of Johnson. he life teo was 
bulky, inelegant, and full of irrelevant matter. 

‘* In consequence ef these defeets, another edition was 
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Arthur Murphy, Esq. which occupies twelve volumes in 
octavo, with the Essay on the Genius and Writings of Dr. 
Johnson prefixed. It has passed through the press several 
times, a proof that the public is satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and execution; the former of which is chronological, 
and the latter correct and elegant. 

‘¢‘ We must, notwithstanding, declare, that no complete 
edition of the Works of Johnson has yet been published; 
not one in which his “ Prayers and Meditations,” his « Let- 
ters,” and his ** Sermons”’ are ineluded. It is true that Mr. 
Murphy has given us a few of his Prayers, and a few of 
his Letters; but they ought, as best unfolding the heart of 
the man, to have been published entire: he has also omitted 
his ** Fountains, a Fairy Tale.” 

«6 When these shall have been added, all that is neces- 
sary will probably have been done.”’ 

The Rev'd James ABercromsie, D. D. the editor of 
the proposed edition, from his early and profound respect 
for the character, and his admiration of the writings of Dr. 
Johnson, has, for many years past, spared neither pains 
nor expense to obtain whatever has been published, either 
by or in relation to that distinguished author. ‘Through 
the activity of several kind friends, and the indulgent at- 
tention of James Boswell, Esq. with whom Dr. A. corres- 
ponded for some years before his death, he is now enabled 
to give to the world that complete collection of Dr. John- 
son’s writings, so long and so justly desired. ‘To this col- 
lection will be added two or three volumes of the most meri- 
torious publications, illustrative of his domestick and lite- 
rary character; many of which are mentioned by his differ- 
ent biographers: such as ‘ Courtenay’s Poetical Character 
of Dr. Johnson,” « Agutter’s Faneral Sermon before the 
University of Oxford,” Professor Young’s unrivalled imita- 
tion of his style in «A Criticism on Gray’s Elegy,” &e. &e. 
The chronological arrangement of Mr. Murphy will be 
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adopted, as well with respect to the Tracts heretofore pub- 
lished, as to those which may now be added. 

Besides the publications mentioned by Mr. Drake in the 
preceeding extract, as sufficient to render the collection of 
his works complete, the present editor has been fortunate 
enough to obtain others of unquestionable authenticity, 
which had either not then been discovered, or had not fallen 
under Mr. Drake’s observation. Dr. Johnson’s admirable 
«¢ Essay on the Corn Laws,” for instance; found in his own 
hand writing among the papers of the late Right Honour- 
able W.G. Hamilton, Esq.: which the Edinburgh Reviewers 
pronounce to be written “in the very best style of that 
great master of reason;” and which they express an earnest 
wish to see transferred, without delay, “ to a more secure 
and conspicuous station.” 

The possession of these additional productions of Jehn- 
son’s pen, and of the most interesting disquisitions relative 
to him and to his style of composition, renders the submis- 
sion of them to general perusal, in the estimation of the edi- 
tor, a duty which he owes to the patrons of genius, and to 
the friends of science and of literature. 

To the admirers of Dr. Johnson’s writings throughout 
the United States, it will, doubtless, afford no small degree 
of patriotick gratification to reflect, that what has been so 
long wished for by the Literati of Europe, and twice ineffee- 
tually attempted in England, by two of the familiar asse- 
ciates and intimate friends of our illustrious author, should 
finally be accomplished by an AMERICAN. It is, therefore, 
confidently hoped, that the patronage extended to the under- 
taking will be proportioned to the magnitude of the object, 
and the unrivalled celebrity of the writer, who bas cor- 
rectly been denominated the CoLossUs OF LITERATURE. 

Several engravings, executed by the first artists, will be 
introduced into the work: among them, a likeness of John- 
son from Nollikin’s celebrated bust, in possession of the 
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editor; and a whole length portrait of him, with his oak stick, 
as described in Boswell’s Tour, from an engraving drawn 
and etched by Trotter;—his Monument in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, &c. 















CONDITIONS. 


The work will be comprised in about fourteen volumes 
octavo, embellished with new designs and plates, by the 
first artists. 


el volume will be published every two months till the work is 
completed. 

The price to Subscribers will be Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents each volume, in boards, payable on delivery. 


It will be put to press as soon as sufficient encouragement is 
given to warrant the undertaking. 
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